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[~~CONOMICS are the basis of politics ; and the value of 
proposals for European Federation can be roughly 
. estimated by the extent to which they establish their 
economic foundations. Most of such projects do not try to 
tackle economic problems either as to principles or pro- 
cedures; though there have been some excellent examina- 
tions of difficulties. of detail in technical terms. Nor shall I 
attempt here to lay down the law as to the construction of a 
new order of economy for Europe. I can only light up the 
lines on which new economic laws and a new economic order 
are reconstructing themselves. Along these lines of least 
resistance we may be able to feel our way towards empiric 
solutions that will establish Europe in time as a new economic 
-emtity ; that will develop a new social system and so save 
this generation from misery and the next from another 
massacre ; that will lead us to a promised land of plenty and 
to an “economy of abundance” out of this wilderness of 
wastes, a wilderness in which industrial consumers starve in 
one country and agricultural producers in another, because 
economic exchanges are so disordered that food has to be 
destroyed. Where, in one country, workers are degraded into 
slaves and, in another, workers degenerate into paupers, 
because money power is monopolised and misused. Where 
waste leads to war and war wastes what is left; so that war 
is welcomed by men because it restores them their manhood, 
and by women because it restores them their motherhood. 
The two. forces for change to-day are “ Nationalism ”— 
that is, the sweep forward during the last century towards 
racial and regional regimentations of society—and “ Social- 
ism ”—that is, the swing back during this century towards 
an ordered social democracy ; and in this scientific sense the 
words must be dissociated from the patriotic and party 
sentiment that has made them controversial. ‘ National- 
ism ” has, we may hope, nearly run its national course and 
is well on the way towards crystallisation in an international 
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World Order. Whereas “ Socialism,” the reorganisation of 
society from the anarchic individualism of the industrial 
revolution, is still in its early phase of explosive eruption. In 
the national Bastilles in which we have taken refuge from 
fear of our neighbours, Nationalism has had to be kept up 
by doping it with a sort of religious revivalism ; whereas, in 
the economic Bedlams to which we have been committed by 
fraudulent trustees, Socialism has had to be kept under by 
drugging it with sedatives and dosing it with purges. Never- 
theless, the conviction grows that it is not so much Socialists 
who are mad as the social system. And it is that conviction 
which has caused our National-Socialist enemies to have so 
easy a conquest over our fellow Europeans. That they will 
not so conquer us is because we English, alone of all Euro- 
peans excepting the Spaniards, have had so long a training 
and so lively a tradition in self-government that we can see 
instinctively that the enemy’s National-Socialism is nationally 
a frame-up and socially a fraud. Moreover, we believe that if 
the Spaniards, betrayed by their ruling class, bombarded by 
the militarist dictatorships and blockaded by the maritime 
democracies, braved Death for three years and lost ; we, with 
the support of world democracy, can do the same and win. 
But we also see that we cannot win unless we make it clear 
to the world that we are not fighting to maintain Europe as 
the economic Bedlam that it has been of late; that we are 
fighting this war so as to end wars between classes as well as 
wars between countries; and that we have found a way to peace 
that will lead all Europe out of the wilderness of war and waste 
and want toa Promised Land with an “ economy of abundance.” 

The economic causes of this second German war, like the 
political causes, everywhere prevailed against the disunited 
but uninterrupted efforts of Europe to eliminate them both 
nationally and internationally. For, although proposals for 
that purpose were very generally approved by both the 
politicians and the peoples concerned, the politicians had at 
that time no mandatory power from the peoples to impose 
them on the organs of money power or even on the organised 
man power of Employers’ and Workers’ Federations. So, as 
soon as the combination of Progressive parties concerned was 
put out of office, the proposals were pigeonholed ; owing to an 
infirmity of democracy that originally caused the Romans 
to invent the institution of dictatorship for a special purpose 
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and period—generally for reconstruction. An infirmity which 
convinced Machiavelli that “ hardly ever has any Republic 
or Kingdom been constituted or reconstructed otherwise than 
by the work of one man.” An infirmity that, of late, has 
caused ten European democracies one after the other to 
succumb to economic reconstruction by dictatorships that 
usurped power by coups d'état and by foreign conquest. We 
should note, moreover, that democratic “ dictators” failed 
in proportion to the feebleness of their democratic mandate. 
The “ Doctor’s Mandate” of Ramsay MacDonald and the 
“ New Deal” of Roosevelt ended in the “ doctor” being 
shown the door and the “ dealer ” having to shuffle and re- 
deal. And, if the democracies now succeed in integrating 
Europe into an economic entity, it will be mainly because the 
dictatorships will have cleared the ground by sweeping away 
both propertied and proletarian vested interests. Let us give 
the devil his due for destroying such absurd barriers as the 
brick wall between my neighbour’s back garden and my own, 
and for discouraging us from going to law about the liability 
to rebuild it. It is even possible that we shall never rebuild 
the worst absurdities of Capitalist economies based on a 
scarcity of commodities that no longer exists, or of Communist 
economies based on a surplus value of labour that never did 
exist, and that the best of the new Nationalist Socialist war 
structures will not be removed. But something more con- 
structive than that will be required if we are to compete in 
this war, or co-operate after it, with the State Socialism 
established by a civil war in Russia, by a cruel coercion in 
Germany and by a coup d@’état in Italy. 

Taking Italy first. The Italian Corporative State is not any 
more really representative or radically reconstructive than our 
War Controls. The Italian objective is no more than the Big 
Business ideal of pegging pay, prices, and profits in a profit- 
able relation to costs such as the war has given us. Whereas 
the objective of German National Socialism is to substitute a 
State Planned Economy for Big Business control—to regulate 
distribution and production by periodic planning—and to 
recognise that allocation of national capital and income 
should be by the same administrative authority that controls 
the production and consumption, the property and commerce 
of the national economy. Which German objective has been 
achieved by an economic reconstruction as expeditiously as, 
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and far more economically than, a similar Russian objective 
was attained by a bloody social revolution. The Germans 
have even maintained a facade of private profits and property 
and a foundation of their ruling class régime. So that, while 
the proletariat acclaim it as a Social Revolution, the propertied 
class accept it as a profitable investment in the economic 
exploitation of Europe by the German ruling class, and both 
approve it as a patriotic service to the national defence. The 
German real-politikers have in fact completely outclassed the 
Russian revolutionaries. For they have requisitioned the 
costs of their reconstruction from the propertied class of 
other countries, while their own, under ingenious Dr. Schacht, 
establishes a State Capitalism run by contract or convict 
labour. To emancipate Europe from that slavery we have 
not only to beat off the Germans with better planes, but out- 
bid them with better plans. 

Now, the German plan for financing the war is monetarily 
feasible even if morally indefensible. However much we are 
repelled by its logical licence we are none the less compelled, 
by the logic of a necessity that knows no law, to feel our way 
blindly along a line of least resistance towards the same 
solutions. The German system not only shows us where 
those solutions lead but also shows that the whole financial 
framework of Capitalism is becoming as artificial, and there- 
fore as amenable to authoritative and administrative amend- 
ment, as is the financial framework of Communism. This 
is a point of the first importance if the two are to co-operate 
in one European federal economy. 

Federalism is democracy’s evolutionary substitute for 
revolutionary dictatorship. We now find ourselves back in 
the “ Dark Ages,” or what the Chinese call “ An Age of Con- 
fusion.” In such an age the law of the Roman Empire and 
of the Christian Church, and the economic Order of the Manor 
and Guild, were saved through the establishment of Feudal- 
ism by such “dictators” as Charlemagne and Alfred, 
Gregory and Benedict. But, while autocracy was building its 
feudal castles in the political field, democracy, with a ruling 
class of merchants and money-lenders, was building the 
financial citadel of the Hansa and other federations of Free 
Cities in the economic field. Which democratic Federalism, 
having economic and financial control, not only dealt with 
autocratic Feudalism on equal terms but could promote and 
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prevent war, impose reconstruction or impede revolution; 
much as if the whole political system had been a repre- 
sentative democracy. A historical analogy that shows how 
two economic systems as far apart as were Federalism and 
Feudalism, or as are Capitalism and Communism, can co- 
operate for the peace and prosperity of Europe. 

If the records of history are encouraging in this respect, ‘so 
are the more exact reports of economics. Economists consider 
that an operative organism for Europe could be created out 
of the dead leavings of Utilitarianism, and the “ damned 
legacies ” of Totalitarianism ; but that, if it is to spring fully 
equipped as Minerva from the head of Jove, it cannot be 
produced from a professorial blue print or a proletarian blood 
bath. It must produce itself from fresh blood pressure in 
effete or embryo organs. 

So much for birth and growth of the new economy as an 
organism ; now, to consider its bearings and functions as an 
organisation. Firstly, it must conform to the principles of 
our political reconstitution ; therefore, it must be applicable 
to all the States of the European Continent. Next, it must 
also be adapted to their stages of economic evolution ; 
wherefore it must base itself on the foundations and build 
up itself behind the fagades already existing ; even though 
our Progressives may criticise capitalist foundations as un- 
sound and our Conservatives condemn Communist facades as 
insane. In our new housing scheme for Europe the architects 
will have to devote more attention to the domestic offices and 
less to the State Apartments. Of course, it is a most trouble- 
some and technical job; so our amateur architects just 
let it alone. Yet the new economy must not only be planned, 
but planned for very various usages. The various users, the 
Autonomous Member States of the Union, must be allowed 
reasonablelatitude. Inthenew Housing Estate of the European 
Union, Capitalist States must be allowed to keep coals in the 
bath, to convert the parlour into an unused shrine of the pro- 
prieties, and destroy their digestions with tinned food and 
patent medicines. While the Communist States will want to 
convert their parlour into a Lenin Corner, bathe in the copper, 
and feed in a communal kitchen. In time, the Progressive 
yeast will leaven the Conservative lump. In time, the wild 
Communist camel yoked to the tame Capitalist ox will 
fraternally and fruitfully plough a utilitarian furrow until 
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replaced by a not too totalitarian tractor. Nor should we be 
wise in our generation if we remained “ Old Believers ”—like 
my acquaintance, the aged Ukrainian owner of the ox, who 
had borrowed the camel from the Communist collectivity. 
“ Tphoo,” said he—spitting in the direction of the Govern- 
ment tractor that was tearing up an eight-furrowed strip all 
across country in eight-hour shifts all round the clock. “ That 
is the devil’s machine. There will beno blessing onthat harvest.” 

But, you may object—“ First you want us to get out a 
plan like the Germans, and now you want us to go into 
partnership with the Russians.” “ Nobody wants either,” 
say I. But we have already had to copy the German plan 
in patches or lose the war, and we may have to copy it as a 
whole to win it. As to the Russians, if we go on as we are, we 
shall have a war with them which we may not win. For, 
when the gangsters are defeated, Germany will be a vacuum 
into which British Capitalism will rush from the West and 
Russian Communism from the East. Now, the half of Ger- 
many east of the Elbe consists of more or less Teutonised 
Slavs, and about half the German urban workers are more or 
less Sovietised Communists. Supposing all that we offer these 
people is re-subjection to an economic dis-Order from which 
they have just been emancipated and to a political régime 
which revives a disarmed subjugation from which they have 
just escaped ? Supposing their fellow Slavs offer them and the 
Poles, Czechs, etc., equal partnership as self-governing States 
in the Soviet economic system ? Why, we should get no sup- 
port, except from the remains of the propertied class which 
we had ruined by war. At best, we should partition Germany 
between two armed camps, Capitalism and Communism. 
Western Europe, supported by America, would then fight a 
class war against Eastern Europe, supported by Asia. And 
what thereafter would be left of Europe would not be worth 
worrying about. 

Between England, Europe and such a catastrophe there 
now stands nothing but the professional intelligence and 
political instinct of our ruling class. Our hands will now be 
freed from the hard-headed French and the heavy-handed 
Germans who have hitherto hampered the economic re- 
construction of Europe. If we can also free our heads from 
class sentiment and bring together British Capitalism and 
Russian Communism in an economic treaty and a political 
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truce, a European economy might partly be elaborated and 
partly evolve itself such as would secure unity without uni- 
formity. If anybody could do this, we should be able to. 
No society was ever more united in spirit or less uniform in 
specifics than that of our country and our Commonwealth. 
Our urban economics are, in most respects, socialist; our 
rural economics are, in many regions, still feudal. Our Con- 
stitution is merely a corpus of procedures and precedents, 
and our economic system a chaos of expedients and experi- 
ments. We alone can understand why the general character 
of the social system developed by each State of the Federal 
Union must be allowed to vary all the way from Capitalism 
based on money-power to Communism based on man-power ; 
why the British Commonwealth is as solidly united in 
allegiance to the Crown as the American Union in acceptance 
of the Constitution ; and why, therefore, the European Union 
would find sufficient unity in accession to a Declaration of 
Rights. Finally, why full rights of social and economic self- 
government are required, not only to secure adherence to the 
Union by sovereign States, but also to ensure that the vitality 
of the democratic States is lively enough to leaven the lump. 
The democratic member States will certainly require such 
revitalisation if they are to deal by Federalism, or any other 
form, with the economic evils of Europe. These appear in 
two distinct types of economic disorder and social disturbance. 
The first is endemic and essentially economic: such as over- 
production by the wealthy in want of profit and under- 
consumption by the workers from want of purchasing power. 
This type of disease tends to recur in trade cycles of boom and 
slump, and is the cause of internal class war. The other type 
is due to uneconomic political expedients for dealing with the 
symptoms, not the sources, of economic disorder. This second 
type is highly contagious, tends to become periodically epi- 
demic, and is a contributory cause of international war. Such 
is the tariff protection that artificially industrialises skilled 
agricultural workers into a pauperised proletariat, or that 
initiates a cut-throat competition against which other tariff 
walls have to be built to protect a higher standard of living. 
With these most inexpedient expedients are often classed, 
quite wrongly, experiments like State trading by barter, 
quotas, subsidies, embargoes, exchange clearances, currency 
devaluation and other interventions in the Free Market. 
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The two Forces with which we have to operate in creating 
a European Union being Nationalism and Socialism, we find 
that, in the economic field, Socialism is predominant. Either 
Force can be employed to protect a community against 
economic evils—Nationalism using conservative, and Social- 
ism using progressive remedies. Progressive remedies are 
generally imitations of alien initiatives ; conservative rem- 
edies are generally isolations against them. But a country 
cannot be immunised against infection from a neighbouring 
economic disorder, such as a depression, by mere isolation. 
It will have to fortify itself with an Economic Nationalism 
and dope itself with some patent drug like the German 
“‘ National Socialism.” And whereas “ Economic Nation- 
alism ” is rightly obstructed by progressive Social Democrats, 
“ National Socialism ” is not objectionable to conservative 
semi-dictators. It is indeed to conservative experiments in eco- 
nomic National-Socialism that we owesuch socialist restrictions 
on trade as those cited above. Whereby we get the paradox 
that is paralysing progress. That the principles of Democracy, 
for which we are fighting, have in practice produced the 
Hawley-Smoot tariffs, the Ottawa preferences and other old- 
fashioned obstacles which are wholly objectionable. While 
the Dictatorships, with which we are at war, are associated 
with new obstructions such as quotas, etc., which are at least 
objective. The old obstacles to the flow of trade are as obso- 
lete as the fishing weirs of the Thames which enabled riparian 
families like mine to take toll of the traffic without giving 
any service in return. Whereas the new obstructions are mill 
dams which, reconstructed and co-ordinated as a public utility, 
will provide power forthe economic dynamos ofthe New Europe. 

Another reason why democracy has hitherto failed in deal- 
ing with economic disorder is that its nature has been wrongly 
diagnosed. The Marxist doctrines of the Class War and of the 
Collapse of Capitalism are as much to blame for this mis- 
apprehension as are the classical laissez-faire doctrines of the 
Free Market and Free Contract. No less misleading has been 
the axiom of classical economics that commodities would 
always have a scarcity value. None of these assumptions 
correspond to actual conditions. Mass production and 
industrial mechanisation, combined with declining population 
and the industrialisation of rural peoples, have made a tem- 
porary world economy of partial and ‘potential abundance, 
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Production ‘now expands in ready response to the require- 
ments of consumption. The “ pump-priming ” programmes 
in Europe and America have not produced the expected 
inflation because production kept pace with consumption. 
Moreover, profit is now reduced, for the most part, to a'com- 
Mission on results, and is closely restricted by the narrow 
margin between cost and price. Cases of high profits are 
mostly due to factitious monopoly or financial manipulation. 
Private ‘profit is now detrimental to production only in so 
far as it reduces consumption by raising prices, restricts 
development by rejecting re-equipment, ‘or reacts unfavour- 
ably on Labour. So long as there was competition for 
commodities ‘or capital, the economic liberty of labour was 
protected in principle; though, in practice, money-power 
could always exploit man-power. But, as competition can 
only exist in an economy of scarcity and that economy now 
only exists exceptionally, there is no longer any real free 
market or free contract. Such equity as exists between em- 
ployer and employed is secured by collective bargaining be- 
tween their organisations. And, as automatic regulation by 
free contract in the free market has not been replaced by any 
authoritative regulation acting in the public interest as 
distinct from private interests, there have appeared in the 
relationship between production and consumption violent 
cycles of boom and slump and vicious circles of depression, 
unemployment, under-consumption and over-production. 
Nor is it realised that an unholy alliance between a too dis- 
interested Science and too unsocial self-interests has resulted 
in an economic revolution that has deprived classical econ- 
omics of all value, even as the Industrial Revolution deprived 
medieval economics of all validity. 

This brings us to a conclusion of considerable consequence. 
We have seen that the financial system of capitalist economy 
has become so artificial that it can easily be administered 
authoritatively for the prosecution of war, as we are now 
doing, or for the preservation of peace, as we hope to do. But 
we can now also see that the whole economic system of 
capitalist economy has become so anomalous that it can only 
be brought into real relationship with the facts by an applica- 
tion of administrative authority. In other words, we require 
the substitution of Self-governing, Governmental Corporations 
for Boards of Big Business Bosses in order that the new 
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economy of abundance may be dependably conducted and 
democratically controlled in the interest of the countries or 
of the continent of Europe. Nor would it matter much 
whether such economic democracy were exercised through 
regional parliamentary representatives who were controlled 
as now, unofficially, by organisations of Capital and Labour, or 
through a co-ordination of regional and occupational repre- 
sentatives in local Councils and self-governing Corporations. 
The principal difficulty is really how to detach Capitalist 
public opinion from the inculcated conviction that the ideas 
and institutions of classical economics constitute a Law and 
Order that guarantees the “ greatest good of the greatest 
number,” and detach Communist public opinion from 
fanatical faith in the Comintern and the Class War. 

In this task, time and tide are working with us to bring 
together a Capitalism in reconstruction and a Communism 
in reaction. For the last half-century the pendulum of pro- 
gress has been swinging us back from the individualist 
excesses of the Industrial Revolution to an organised economy 
and to an ordered social system. The tide of Socialisation 
has been flooding up unnoticed through creeks and channels 
far behind the beach where the waves of Socialism are break- 
ing round the thrones of Canutes and over the wrecks of mis- 
guided Ships of State. Army, Navy and Police, Posts, Tele- 
graphs, and Wireless, Rails, Roads and Rivers, Light and 
Power, Water and Milk, all once private preserves, are now 
public services. The same process is slowly but surely restrict- 
ing both private property and profit to their proper function. 
If we could have kept clear of total war and intolerable waste 
we might have left the economic reconstruction of England 
and Europe to time and tide, But, as it is, we have brought 
on a revolution that can only be converted to reconstruction 
by conscious and constructive authority and activity. Already 
German National-Socialism is effectively clearing the ground 
for reconstruction and our own War-Socialism is efficiently 
laying useful foundations. The future of Europe lies in our 
hands. Twice already we have lost the lead ; first at Versailles 
and then at Geneva. Now we have it again. Though the cards 
have so far gone against us, we can still turn the odd trick. 
But let us remember how nearly we lost the game by sheer 
bad play, and that the last siren will be the Last Trump. 

GrorcE YouNG. 
N.B.—(Procedures of Economic Federation next month). 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-39. 


IV. Tue Enp oF Recovery. 


X. The End of Recovery. 


HE history of post-war Europe falls into three chapters. 

The first, extending from 1918 to the defeat of the Bloc 

National in 1924, was a period of confusion and anxiety. 
The second, also covering six years, beginning with the with- 
drawal from the Ruhr and the framing of the Dawes Report, 
was a time of convalescence. The three Foreign Ministers 
—Austen Chamberlain, Briand and Stresemann—liked and 
trusted one another, convinced as they were that friendly 
relations between their nations were essential to the recovery 
of Europe ; and Henderson carried on the tradition of intimate 
co-operation. Further welcome signs of a détente were appar- 
ent when the Dawes Plan was superseded by the Young Plan 
in 1929, slightly reducing the annual burden of reparations 
and creating a Bank of International Settlement at Basel. 
The armies of occupation, it was agreed, were to evacuate the 
Rhineland by the summer of 1930. The territory had been 
divided into three zones, which, subject to the fulfilment of 
her obligations by Germany, were to be successively evacuated 
at intervals of five years, dating from the coming into opera- 
tion of the treaty in January 1920. The Cologne zone was 
handed back in 1926, one year after the scheduled time. The 
Coblenz zone was due for evacuation in June 1930, but when 
the date arrived the Mainz zone was also returned. When 
Hitler declares that Germany was trampled underfoot till he 
came to power, it should be remembered that the army of 
occupation marched away while Briining was at the helm, 
and that reparations were dropped in 1932. Yet opportunities 
of further appeasement were lost. The vision of a lasting 
reconciliation between France and Germany symbolised by 
the name of Thoiry had failed to materialise. 

The third chapter opened with the Reichstag elections of 
September 1930, when the total of the Nazi representatives 
jumped from 12 to 107. The march of Hitler towards his goal 
was a portent, and the last gleams of the sunshine of Locarno 
were swept away. In Mein Kampf he had described France 
as the deadly enemy who must be struck down before the 
conquest of the east could begin. In the Nazi gospel of 
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national resurrection there was no place for the League. The 
structure of security so laboriously erected at Locarno and 
Geneva seemed tottering to its fall. Briining remained in the 
Wilhelmstrasse with his small and precarious majority, but 
how long would he last? Every one realised that the Nazi 
triumph was partly due to the renewed distress generated by 
the bursting of the American bubble in October 1929. But 
its main ‘cause was a new spirit of self-confidence and self- 
assertion which appeared to endanger the status quo. Though 
France was the party chiefly concerned, Great Britain, as 
the friend of France, could not look on unmoved. It was 
obvious that stormy weather was ahead. Two of the pilots 
had gone—Stresemann by death in 1929, Austen Chamber- 
lain as the victim of the General Election of the same year. 
Only the ailing Briand remained, the mere ghost of his former 
self ; and by this time the average Frenchman had ceased to 
believe in the policy of appeasement. 


ALI. Aggression in the Far East. 


A year after the emergence of Hitler a resounding blow was 
struck at the League and the principles of friendly-co-opera- 
tion for which it stood. On September 18, 1931, Japanese 
troops in Manchuria occupied Mukden on the pretext that 
the railway had been cut: probably they had done it them- 
selves. In any case it was the occasion, not the cause, of the 
seizure of Manchuria, for which elaborate preparations had 
been made. The Nanking Government was too weak to defend 
its distant possession, and none of the Powers was inclined 
to intervene. The League appointed a Commission of five, 
with Lord Lytton as Chairman, to investigate and report ; 
but its members only reached the Far East in January 1932, 
and by the time it reported in the following September the 
whole of Manchuria was in the hands of the aggressor. The 
measured condemnation by the Lytton Report was confirmed 
by a unanimous vote of the Assembly, and the breaker of the 
Covenant resigned. No state, however, proposed either 
military or economic sanctions, and the League merely refused 
to recognise changes effected in violation of treaty obligations. 

Though British opinion was shocked at the action of a 
Power which was not only an original member of the League 
but a permanent member of the Council, the Coalition 
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Government formed in the autumn of 1931 played for safety. 
Japan had broken the Covenant, the Washington Nine Power 
Treaty, and the Pact of Paris; yet it was generally agreed 
that nothing could be done without the co-operation of the 
United States, whose commercial relations with Japan were 
more important than ours. Nowhere was greater sympathy 
felt for the reforming efforts of Young China than in America. 
Mr. Stimson took the lead in the policy of non-recognition of 
illegal conquests which was followed at Geneva, but even he 
felt unable to do more. Everyone knew that a world-wide 
boycott of Japanese exports would have crippled her power 
and perhaps rescued Manchuria from her grip; but it might 
also have led her to hit back, and no Power was willing to run 
the risk of war against a nation at once so inaccessible and so 
strong. Sir John Simon was sharply criticised in various 
quarters. for his cool acceptance of a gross breach of the 
Covenant and Mr. Stimson was disappointed at his attitude ; 
yet most Englishmen agreed that we could do nothing 
effective if America. declined to move. Inaction, however, 
while avoiding danger at the moment, was bound to increase 
the perils of the future by encouraging aggression elsewhere. 
The alternative to collective security is anarchy. The 
unopposed seizure of Manchuria opened a new and sinister 
chapter in the history of Asia, Africa and Europe. The lull 
which followed the Great War was over. The League was 
powerless, for its members declined to play up. The world 
was becoming safe for aggressors, provided that the victim 
was weak; and neutrals, greedy for orders, were only too 
ready to supply the munitions and materials needed for the 
success of a criminal enterprise. 


XII. Disarmament and Reparations. 


A third blow to recovery was struck by the fiasco of the 
Disarmament Conference. Years of preliminary discussion 
in the Preparatory Commission appointed by the Council. of 
the League in 1925 had done little more than reveal the 
difficulties in the path ; and the meeting had been postponed 
again and again in the hope of securing some measure of 
agreement. Meanwhile progress was registered in one 
portion of the vast field. A second naval conference, initiated 
like that of 1922 by the United States, met at Geneva.in 1927 
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for the purpose of filling the gap left in the Washington 
treaty, which dealt with capital ships and aircraft carriers. 
The problem of cruisers, destroyers and submarines remained 
and proved insoluble. The prospects of the meeting were 
darkened by the refusal of France and Italy to attend on 
the ground that naval disarmament could not be discussed 
alone. To the general astonishment England and the United 
States found themselves divided by an unbridgeable gulf. 
Parity in tonnage, which was accepted by both parties, was 
not necessarily parity in fighting strength. Our world wide 
empire and commerce, we argued, required a large number of 
medium and small cruisers. American interests, declared her 
spokesmen, needed a relatively small number of large and 
heavily armed cruisers. To this demand we refused to 
consent. The Conference, in which Japan had played a 
helpful part, broke down, and Lord Cecil, the second British 
delegate, resigned from the Cabinet in protest against the 
stiff attitude of his colleagues in regard to American claims. 

The return of the Labour Party to office in 1929 and a visit 
to Washington by Ramsay MacDonald facilitated the partial 
success of the third Naval Conference which met in London 
in January 1930. This time France and Italy took part, but 
the former refused to accept the parity with Italy in smaller 
vessels which she had admitted in 1922 in regard to capital 
ships. Japanese claims were less modest than at Washington 
and Geneva, and her ratio, so far as cruisers were concerned, 
was raised. England and the United States bridged the gulf 
which had sundered them in 1927 by the reduction of our 
cruiser demands from seventy to fifty. The treaty, which was 
to run till the last day of 1936, was signed on April 27th. 
A naval holiday for five years in the construction of capital 
ships was accepted by all the five Powers, and submarines 
were limited in size and armament. Part III, limiting the 
global tonnage of cruisers, destroyers and submarines, was 
not signed by France and Italy, who proposed to continue 
their discussions. Agreement between them was almost in 
sight in March 1931, but at the last moment new difficulties 
arose and negotiations broke down. 

On February 2nd, 1931, the Disarmament Conference, 
attended by sixty-one states, opened at Geneva, with Hender- 
son in the chair. Looking back on its failure we may regret 
that none of the Great Powers took a strong line at the start. 
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The success of the Washington Naval Conference had been 
largely due to the leadership of Mr. Hughes, who produced 
his scheme on the opening day and identified it with the 
prestige of the United States. He was, of course, the host, 
and at Geneva there could be no host. It is none the less 
deplorable that the British Delegation failed to give a firmer 
lead, and that some of its concessions were held back till 
enthusiasm had waned and the broad principle of reduction 
had been smothered beneath the arguments of experts. 
During the first six months the two Great Powers who 
appeared most anxious for results were Italy, who announced 
her readiness to accept any limitation acceptable to the rest, 
and the United States, whose President unsuccessfully 
proposed a clean cut of a third over the whole field. 

When the Conference adjourned in the summer of 1932 
the psychological moment had passed. Germany was rapidly 
recovering her strength, and could no longer be controlled or 
ignored. Exasperated by the fruitless talk at Geneva she 
withdrew her Delegation, but was wooed back at the end of 
the year by a formula recognising her equality of status in 
the matter of armaments in a system of general security. 
The session of 1933 was as barren as that of 1932, and in the 
autumn Hitler, who had become Chancellor on January 3oth, 
flung out of the Conference and resigned from the League. 
Failure had been partially due to the undeniable technical 
difficulties arising out of the claims of states with different 
problems to face. The deeper reason was the terror (felt not 
only by the expert but by the man in the street) of embarking 
on uncharted seas, the fear of each that others might not keep 
their word, the traditional conviction that safety could only 
be found in superior strength. “ Of a real desire to achieve 
disarmament for its own sake,” declares General Temperley, 
the British Military Adviser, ‘“ I could see no sign anywhere, 
because they were afraid.” It was natural enough, though 
none the less fatal to success, that the victorious Powers, with 
France and Great Britain at their head, should desire to retain 
their hardly-won superiority ; for a second world war was in 
no way impossible. It was equally natural that the defeated 
Powers should yearn to escape from the servitudes imposed 
upon them in the peace treaties. Hitler, for instance, insisted 
on a short-term army of 300,000. Here was the fundamental 
cause of the collapse of the efforts for the reduction of 
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armaments and the stabilisation of Europe—the sleepless 
antagonism between the beneficiaries and the victims of the 
status quo. When Barthou, distrusting Hitler’s sincerity and 
alarmed by his armament estimates, broke off discussions 
with Germany in April 1934, the Conference was dead. 

While the attempt at disarmament was in progress, repara- 
tions were virtually wiped off the slate. The American blizzard 
had interrupted the economic recovery of Germany, whose 
inability to pay the sums due under the Young Plan was 
proclaimed by Briining in 1931 and confirmed by the newly 
instituted Bank of International Settlement at Basel at the 
end of the year. When the parties concerned met at Lausanne 
in June 1932 under the chairmanship of MacDonald, repara- 
tion payments were cancelled, except that Germany made 
herself responsible for interest and sinking fund on 150 
millions, to be raised in certain circumstances after three 
years by the Base] Bank. Ratification of this paper sacrifice 
by the creditor Powers was made conditional on a settlement 
between them and their own creditors in the United States. 
Such an arrangement proved unattainable. Congress declined 
to cancel or reduce the vast sums due from Europe, and the 
debtor states were unable to provide or at any rate to transfer 
their payments in full. Great Britain was ready for a deal, 
and MacDonald visited Washington to discuss the problem, 
but there was no response. One more half-yearly payment 
was made in full, followed by one or two token payments. 
The rest was silence. The whole crazy structure of reparations 
and inter-allied debts, the existence of which had impeded 
recovery, had collapsed. By this time, however, the world 
was too sick to be cured or even sensibly relieved by the 
removal of these burdens, and the Monetary and Economic 
Conference held in London in June 1933, attended by sixty- 
four countries, broke down on the refusal of the United States 
to consider currency stabilisation. 

The same summer witnessed a fresh attempt to stabilise 
Europe by a political pact. Mussolini had realised earlier 
than most statesmen of the victorious Powers that Germany 
could no longer be dictated to or ignored, and that the peace 
treaties, like other settlements, were not sacrosanct. He had 
also ambitions of his own, and he disapproved the claims of 
the smaller Powers in the League to share in the control of 
affairs. Since the end of the war the Continent had been guided 
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mainly by Great Britain, France and Italy. Why should not 
Germany now be added to the firm? And why should not the 
four Great Powers consider in a friendly way the claims for 
revision which inevitably arise after a dictated peace? It was 
impossible for Great Britain and France to decline, for the 
latter feared a rapprochement between Rome and Berlin if 
she stood aloof. The Italian draft handed to MacDonald 
and Sir John Simon during a visit to Rome in March in 
connection with the dying Disarmament Conference envisaged 
co-operation of the four Powers, whoshould impose their policy 
on other States; revision of treaties; equality of military 
rights for Germany if the Disarmament Conference broke 
down ; and colonial readjustments in favour of Italy and 
Germany. The Foreign Secretary told his host that some 
amendments were desirable, among them a recognition of the 
sanctity of treaties, and indeed the scheme was full of 
explosive matter. The spectre of revision alarmed not merely 
France, who pressed for modifications, but Poland, who 
angrily resented her exclusion from the negotiations, and the 
Little Entente. So shrill were the protests of Bene’ and 
Titulescu that revision dropped out of the programme. The 
anemic Four Power Pact for ten years was initialled in 
Rome on June 7th, 1933. In a covering despatch Sir John 
Simon explained that it was not to be regarded as a substitute 
for or as set in opposition to the Covenant, nor as an attempt 
to impose the will of the four signatories on other states. The 
new machinery was to operate within the ambit of the 
Covenant and did not imply any extension of our obligations. 
The pact was never ratified and was forgotten as quickly as 
made. Two of its signatories were shortly to show how little 
they were inclined to consult their partners when far-reaching 
decisions were to be framed. Yet it was not without import- 
ance. It marked a further step towards Germany’s recovery 
of status, loosened the ties between Paris and Warsaw, 
emphasised afresh the difficulty of territorial revision, and 
wounded its author’s pride. Small concessions, it was clear, 
would be useless, and substantial sacrifices nobody was prepared 
to make. The problem of peaceful change seemed insoluble. 


XIII. England and Germany Rearm. 


The year 1935 opened under relatively favourable auspices. 
Russia had entered the League with the approval of England 
VoL. CLIX. 2 
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and France; the tension between Jugoslavia and Hungary 
arising out of the murder of King Alexander at Marseilles had 
been allayed by its good offices; and the dangers involved 
in the Saar plebiscite, after fifteen years of separation from 
Germany, were averted by the timely dispatch of British and 
other disinterested troops to the district with the approval 
of all parties concerned. A further step towards stability was 
attempted when in the first week of the new year Laval 
visited Rome, and the ill-will between the Latin sisters which 
had existed since the close of the war was partially dispelled. 
The reconciliation embodied in the colonial agreements of 
January 8th, implementing the promise to Italy made in 
1915, was welcomed by Great Britain, the friend of both, for 
its relation to the Abyssinian problem was still obscure. 

At the beginning of February Laval visited London, and the 
results of the discussions were embodied in the Anglo-French 
Declaration of February 3rd. The two Powers sketched out a 
plan for the further stabilisation of Europe on the basis of 
three regional pacts. A West European Air Pact of mutual 
assistance was to be made by the Locarno Powers—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Belgium. The Locarno 
Treaty pledged us to join France or Germany in resisting 
unprovoked aggression, but neither Power gave a correspond- 
ing pledge to us. The proposal was thus a reiteration and 
extension of the Locarno policy, equalising obligations in the 
particular field where the danger had rapidly grown. The 
second plan, originally suggested by Barthou in June 1934 
and popularly known as an Eastern Locarno, contemplated 
a mutual guarantee of the existing frontiers between Russia, 
Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Finland and the Baltic 
States (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania). A third project was 
designed to secure the independence and integrity of Austria, 
which on two occasions in 1934 the British Government had 
formally declared a principle of British policy. To spare her 
pride, and to facilitate acceptance of the obligation in certain 
quarters, the Pact generalised the promise of non-interference 
to include other Danubian lands which were not on the danger 
list. Here was a bold and comprehensive scheme sponsored 
by the Western democracies with the approval of Italy and 
Russia. Great Britain only contemplated signature of the 
first, since she was neither an East European nor a Central 
European Power, but they were intended to be taken as a 
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whole. The fate of the project depended on Germany, whose 
signature was desired for all three. All roads now led to 
Berlin. Hitler indicated that he would gladly sign the Western 
Air Pact; that he was ready for pacts of non-aggression 
in Eastern Europe (except in regard to Lithuania, the owner 
of Memel), though not for a military guarantee ; and that in 
regard to Austria the meaning of non-intervention must be 
defined. Thus the Anglo-French scheme vanished almost as 
soon as it was born. Its essence, but also its weakness, was its 
comprehensive character ; and it came too late. 

Hitler’s ready acceptance of an Air Pact tempered dis- 
appointment at his attitude to the other items, and an 
invitation to Sir John Simon to visit Berlin for discussion was 
promptly accepted; but before it was paid two events 
occurred which revived the suspicion of both sides. On 
March 4th an argumentative White Paper initialled by 
MacDonald and dated March Ist, called attention to 
Germany’s illegal rearmament, deplored the failure of what 
was described as our policy of unilateral disarmament, and 
announced the decision, in the name of national and Imperial 
security, to increase expenditure on the three Defence 
Services. In a passage angrily resented in Germany, attention 
was called to the systematic militarisation of youth practised 
by the Nazi party as an element in the general feeling of 
insecurity. The White Paper was not without its critics at 
home, and the moment chosen for publication was unfortun- 
ate. It was asserted by Liberal and Labour spokesmen that 
opportunities for agreed limitation had been lost at Geneva, 
and that our participation in the renewed armament race was 
more likely to intensify than to diminish the peril. Whatever 
may be thought of its tone and wording, it reflected a wide- 
spread conviction that the prospect of the maintenance of 
peace had diminished. The first note of alarm had already 
been struck in the previous year when a large increase in our 
air force was announced, and Mr. Baldwin declared in 
memorable words on July 30th, 1934, that our frontier was 
no longer on the chalk cliffs of Dover but on the Rhine. Our 
rearmament had begun at last, though its tempo was slow, 
and the Opposition continued to resist it till the summer of 
1938. It was a serious error not to utilise the dynamic energy 
of Mr. Churchill. 

It was now Hitler’s turn to contribute to the general 
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malaise. On March 16th, 1935, the German Government 
announced the restoration of conscription involving an 
increase of the Reichswehr to thirty-six divisions and about 
550,000 men. It had passed the treaty limit of 100,000 before 
the Nazi revolution, but no one expected such a colossal jump. 
That Germany would sooner or later recover her strength, as 
France had renewed herself after Sedan, was an axiom. 
Great Powers cannot be kept down for very long, and the 
more they are trampled on the more vigorous will be their 
rebound. Since it was also revealed by Géring on March roth 
that Germany had within the last year created a formidable 
air force, and the intention was announced to build submarines 
and to enlarge the navy, it was realised that she was on her 
legs again. Sir John Simon returned from his visit to Berlin 
on March 24th-25th with increased apprehension, and con- 
fessed to Parliament that “considerable divergence of 
opinion” was revealed. In addition toa conscript army Hitler 
contemplated a navy 35 per cent. of our own, and air parity 
between Germany, England and France. 

The three Western Powers drew closer together in alarm, 
and on April gth it was announced that France and Russia 
were about to sign a mutual assistance pact. France demanded 
a special meeting of the League Council. Germany had 
recovered her strength: what use would she make of it? 
She had broken the military clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles: which would she break next? The purpose of the 
Stresa meeting, April 11th-14th, attended by England, France 
and Italy, was to prepare the ground for the Council. The 
breach of the treaty was condemned and it was resolved to 
register a formal rebuke at Geneva. The second main topic 
was the independence of Austria, which had been so nearly 
overthrown on July 25th, 1934, when Dollfuss was murdered 
by Austrian Nazis. No military guarantee was undertaken 
but the three Powers reiterated their attachment to the 
principle of Austrian independence. “‘ The three Powers,” 
ran the Final Declaration, “ the object of whose policy is the 
collective maintenance of peace within the framework of the 
League of Nations, find themselves in complete agreement in 
opposing by all practicable means any unilateral repudiation 
of treaties which may endanger the peace of Europe, and will 
act in close and cordial collaboration for this purpose.” Here 
was the charter of the Stresa front. A few days later the 
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Council of the League solemnly censured the German Govern- 
ment, Denmark alone abstaining ; but no further action was 
taken, and Germany contested the right of her accusers to 
act as judges. The front made a brave show, and the strength 
of the Western Powers was enhanced by the conclusion of 
mutual assistance pacts by Russia with France on May 2nd 
and Czechoslovakia on May 16th. Looking round Europe in 
the early summer of 1935 it seemed that, whatever danger 
the new Germany might present, there were ample means to 
cope with it. For the first time since 1917 Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Russia were marching in step, and the 
sympathies of the Little Entente were not in doubt. Germany 
stood alone, though, since the Ten Year Pact of Peace and 
non-aggression of January 1934, Poland was no longer 
reckoned with certainty among her potential foes. Yet this 
appearance of solidarity was an illusion, and in a few months 
the whole landscape was transformed. 

The Stresa front was quickly dented by a thrust from an 
unexpected quarter. Germany had passed the stage at which 
her policy could be controlled by her conquerors, and British 
statesmen no longer made the attempt. Equality of status 
within a system of general security had been recognised in 
1932 ; and though in 1935 security for all seemed further away 
than ever, her equal status had come to be tacitly accepted 
by the average Englishman without waiting for the fulfilment 
of the qualifying condition. When the naval clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles went the way of the military and air 
limitations, we felt a tremor of apprehension and joined in the 
Geneva protest, but it was clear that we must make the best 
of a bad job. Accordingly, when the German Government 
proposed to adopt a naval strength of a little more than a third 
of our own, we promptly concurred. Refusal would have 
renewed the rivalry and revived the alarms of the pre-war era. 
It was generally agreed that the British Government had no 
choice ; for the totals—35 per cent. of British strength with 
the right to equality in submarines, though Germany promised 
not to exceed 45 per cent. without notice—were as favourable 
as we could expect. Moreover, since the size of the German 
fleet depended on that of our own, we could keep it at a low 
level if we wished. 

Though the practical advantages of the agreement were 
obvious in Whitehall, it aroused surprise and resentment 
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abroad. France was informed of what was taking place, but 
there was no question of effective consultation or sharing in 
the pact. To the logical French mind it was a severe shock 
that in April the British Government joined in the Geneva 
censure of the treaty-breaker, and that in June it signed a 
pact condoning a formidable breach. It was in vain that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty pointed out that we had merely 
tried to circumscribe the effects of a unilateral decision which 
we had not been able to prevent. To accept German re- 
armament as inevitable was one thing, to recognise it in a 
treaty was another. Still more alarming in French and 
Italian eyes was our apparent readiness to take independent 
action in a matter of first-class importance, as if the Stresa 
pact or the Anglo-French programme of February 3rd did not 
exist. Germany’s potential naval strength, which appeared 
so modest to the British Government, assumed a different 
aspect when viewed from a Continental angle. Anglo-French 
relations were of too long standing to suffer permanent 
injury; but the pact was a severe shock, and such Anglo- 
phobe circles as survived in France were stirred to fresh 
activity. The agreement, in a word, was probably the right 
thing done in the wrong way. A second and mortal blow at 
the Stresa front from another quarter was soon to follow. 
G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BALKANS AND THE WAR. 
lie the delight of England and her Allies and the con- 


sternation of the Axis, particularly of its junior partner, 

the unexpected has occurred in the Balkans in the series 
of hard-won but all the more splendid victories over the 
Italians gained by the Greeks since Mussolini declared war on 
them towards the end of October. It was always certain that 
the Greeks, who are nothing if not freedom-loving and at the 
same time intensely patriotic, would give a good account of 
themselves, but it was hardly hoped even among friends most 
devoted to them that they would succeed to such an extent 
as seriously to disturb Italy and embarrass Germany, produce 
what is virtually a new situation in South-Eastern Europe, 
and open out far better prospects than seemed possible only 
a few weeks ago for the opponents of that New Order Hitler 
seeks to impose upon us all. There were, indeed, some ob- 
servers who doubted whether General Metaxas, the Greek 
Prime Minister, with his past close if early connection with 
Germany, would stand firm, but if he had not done so the 
whole Greek people would have risen and thrown him out. 
From the start, however, of the Italian dictator’s brow-beating 
tactics, which had been going on for some months before the 
war began, Metaxas never weakened. At first the Italian 
offensive had some success, and it was at that moment that 
the Greek King and his Premier received messages from our 
King and our Premier, stating that Britain would fulfil her 
pledge to Greece, and give her all the help possible—which, 
without too much difficulty, might mean a good deal. 

Even before British help commenced to arrive the tide 
turned on the Albanian frontier, and at this writing the 
Greeks, still advancing, hold a quarter of Albania, with several 
important towns and at least one fairly good port. British 
troops and the R.A.F. co-operated with the Greeks ; more 
important still, our Fleet has its bases now 400 miles nearer the 
enemy. All this is excellent, but it seems rather premature to 
attach the importance to it that it gets in some quarters—as if 
Mussolini was almost “ finished.” The position must not be 
seen out of proportion to the whole war ensemble. Hitler has 
so far made no move to assist Italy ; this he will assuredly do 
soon or late, and it is quite on the cards that in the end he will 
send a great army to “ protect,” or, in other words, occupy 
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her just as he has occupied Rumania. He is quite capable of 
it. Perhaps he will first march to Trieste—his troops are only 
a comparatively short distance away from that great port. 
Meanwhile the Greek successes have stiffened the attitude of 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Turkey to the Axis. 

Looking back on 1940 anyone can see that the story of the 
Balkans for the year makes a sharp and significant change 
towards the end of June. During the winter of 1939-40 and 
up to the height of last summer a relative calm reigned 
throughout the peninsula. The Balkan Entente—Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey and Yugoslavia—still existed, and was 
thought to have been strengthened by interchanges of visits 
in the spring and in May between its statesmen. Not, of 
course, that there was no trouble; political as well as eco- 
nomic pressure was being strongly exerted by Germany and 
Italy alike as occasion served. Perhaps the best indication of 
the actual position is contained in the letter written by our 
King to Carol II on the tenth anniversary of the latter’s 
accession to the throne of Rumania. King George said he had 
“learned with keen interest of the growing collaboration 
between the Balkan countries and their increasing determina- 
tion to resist aggression from whatever quarter it might come.” 
He added: “I feel sure that this unity of purpose is of 
supreme value at the present time and that nothing should 
be allowed to stand in the way of its further development ” 
(The Times, June Ist, 1939). Carol’s tenth anniversary 
occurred on June 8th, only two days before Mussolini thrust 
Italy into the war on the side of Germany because, having 
reckoned on the certain defeat of France and England, he 
thought it safe to do so. He had already been piling up 
reinforcements in Albania and threatening Greece. But it was 
not the Italian dictator who brought about the great change 
in the Balkans ; he was right about France but wrong about 
England ; probably, however, he knew of the bargain Hitler 
made with Stalin in August 1939 for the dismemberment of 
Poland and for other objects that have since become manifest, 
one of them being the seizure of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina by the Soviet. It was that act, following on the vast 
successes of Hitler in France during June, which changed the 
whole Balkan situation. 

That change started on June 27th when the Soviet Govern- 
ment presented to Bucarest the 24-hour ultimatum demanding 
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the immediate cession of the Bessarabia-Bukovina terri- 
tories. Surrounded by exultant enemies and ineffective, if not 
false, friends, Carol was forced to yield—Rumania was left to 
her fate. She turned to Germany for succour, and declared 
that as her policy thenceforward was to be oriented “ in 
accordance with the New European Order in course of estab- 
lishment ” (by Hitler) she therefore “ renounced the Anglo- 
French guarantee of April 13th, 1939.” As France had 
capitulated to Germany, this meant the British guarantee 
alone. In an article in the August 1940 issue of THE Con- 
TEMPORARY Review with the same title as the present, I gave 
an account in some detail, and as accurate as I could make it, 
of the Rumanian crisis up to that time. I have good friends 
among the Rumanians, and I like the people and their beauti- 
ful country ; it is very sad for me to have to admit that since 
that article was written “ things” have gone from bad to 
worse in and with Rumania. As was inevitable, Soviet 
Russia’s easy acquisition of the above-mentioned Rumanian 
lands greatly encouraged Hungary and Bulgaria in pressing 
their revisionist demands, and Carol, having put himself in 
Hitler’s hands and lined up with the Axis, appealed to Berlin 
and Rome for protection from these imminent dangers. At 
first it looked as if the appeal might succeed. Various con- 
ferences were held during July—at Munich, Berchtesgaden, 
Salzburg and Rome—without any definite result. 

Hitler emphasised, at that moment anyway, the partner- 
ship of Mussolini in the Axis and the exclusion of Stalin from 
these conversations. It was said that as the result Stalin was 
angry and might break with Hitler, a suggestion which was 
much to the mind of the extraordinarily large number of 
people in Britain who, indulging in wishful thinking, fancy 
the Soviet dictator might come to the assistance of their 
country from fear of and opposition to Germany. Molotoff, 
Stalin’s mouthpiece, made a speech in August in which he 
made a point of stressing the continued neutrality of Russia, 
and then went on to brag of the success of that policy in 
advancing the Soviet frontiers to the Danube! He did not 
speak of England in a friendly way, but he did speak of 
Germany as if his master, Stalin, had no understanding with 
Hitler, and this left some room for more wishful thinking. 
The true position was, it seems to me, correctly stated by 
Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, some little time ago, 
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when he maintained that while Hitler and Stalin generally 
worked in perfect harmony, they tried to make the world 
believe that that harmony did not exist in reality. 


“ Whenever they come to a fresh understanding about fresh 
spoils,” said Zaleski, “‘ they try to explain that the time of struggle 
between the two partners is close at hand. Berlin agents try to 
offer to the Right Hitler’s help against Bolshevism, whereas Moscow 
agents propose to the Left Stalin’s collaboration against Fascism. 
One wonders if there are people who still fall a prey to such a game, 
which operates right up to the Far East.” 


It is true that a process of understanding between the Soviet 
and the Balkans had been evident for some time. Yugoslavia, 
who for years would have no contacts with Moscow, not only 
recognised the Soviet Government, but had been at pains to 
conclude a trade agreement with it. But it was in Bulgaria 
that Russian intrigue found a fertile field, Third International 
propagandists under the Soviet Minister at Sofia being active 
among her peasantry, and insisting on her claims to Southern 
Dobruja from Rumania. Turkey stood by her alliance with 
the Soviet, but otherwise was strongly pro-British. All 
through August Rumania was subjected to heavy diplomatic 
pressure. The controversy with Bulgaria was more or less 
easily settled by Rumania’s surrender to her of the Southern 
Dobruja, coupled to some extent with a transference of popu- 
lations. To whatever Power, great or small, Rumania turned 
for advice or help, the reply was unfavourable to her retention 
of the territory in question. In general the Rumanians were 
much opposed to this settlement. Since the second Balkan 
War Southern Dobruja had been held by Rumania for 
strategic reasons, just as Gibraltar is similarly held by Eng- 
land ; she also claimed it, however, as an integral part of her 
original homelands which were bounded by the Theiss, the 
Dniester, the Black Sea and the Danube. But the opposition 
to this cession was as nothing compared with that to the 
surrender to Hungary of Transylvania. A month before 
Hitler had ordered the Rumanians and Hungarians to settle 
their disputes by themselves, but the negotiations proved 
dificult, Rumania taking a stiffer line than with Bulgaria, and 
indeed they were temporarily broken off on August 25th, 
though resumed almost immediately afterwards. Hating a 
check to the New Order, Hitler became impatient, and 
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commanded a conference to meet forthwith at Vienna under the 
zegis of the Axis for the final hearing of both sides and the 
pronouncement of the verdict. Ribbentrop for Germany and 
Ciano for Italy were the judges or rather the utterers of Hitler’s 
decision for it was his, Mussolini concurring; Teleki with 
Csaky represented Hungary and Manoilescu Rumania. The 
parties met on August 30th, and late that night in Bucarest 
Carol called a Crown Council, but it was merely to hear that 
Rumania had been forced by an ultimatum to cede to 
Hungary the northern half of Transylvania and the Szekler 
districts. A protocol had in fact been signed to that effect. 

While this Vienna Award did not give to Hungary all she 
claimed, it gave her the larger part of Transylvania. A far 
heavier blow than the loss of Bessarabia, it filled the Ru- 
manians with consternation, grief, rage, anger and the bitterest 
resentment. The immediate result was that disturbances and 
riots, attended with bloodshed, broke out in the chief towns of 
Transylvania, in Bucarest and other centres of the “ Old 
Kingdom ” of the two principalities. In these disorders, 
especially in the excited demonstrations at the capital, the 
Iron Guard played the most conspicuous part, terrorising the 
rest of the citizens. On September 3rd, this organisation com- 
pelled the Carolist Gigurtu Government to resign, and General 
Ion Antonescu, a former Minister of Defence but recently 
become a partisan of the Iron Guard, was made Prime Minister 
and virtually dictator. Three days later he brought about the 
abdication of Carol and put Michael, the Crown Prince, on the 
throne, in place of that young man’s father—a curious 
reversal of what occurred in 1930 when Carol succeeded that 
same son, then a boy ten years old, as King of Rumania. The 
Iron Guard was even then in existence under Codreanu, but 
in those days it still retained some of the idealism and 
mysticism with which it started as a Youth movement after 
the Great War of 1914-18; it became openly terrorist later, 
and among its earlier horrible achievements was the murder 
of Duca, the Prime Minister, in 1933; still later it was sub- 
sidised by the Nazis, whose technique of murder and intimi- 
dation by violence it faithfully imitated ; still later again it 
called itself the “All for the Fatherland Party,” opposed 
King Carol’s plans and was excluded from his National 
Renaissance Front. 

Codreanu was arrested for murder and treason in 1938, was 
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tried, convicted and found guilty, among other things, of 
receiving large sums from a “ foreign country,” i.e. Germany. 
In November of that year he and some of his followers were 
“ shot while trying to escape ”—always a suspicious formula ; 
to his friends, Codreanu became a martyr, an almost sacred 
figure, and his death was laid at Carol’s door, but it was by 
murdering Calinescu, Prime Minister, in 1939, that the Iron 
Guard first took its vengeance. In mid-September 1940, 
Antonescu (not to be confounded with the Antonescu who 
was Foreign Minister in 1937) declared himself Prime Minister 
and Leader of the State (Conducator), and based his Cabinet 
on the Iron Guard, whose head, Sima, was Deputy Prime 
Minister. On September 15 the Iron Guard, now styled the 
“ Rumanian Legionaries,” was decreed the sole legal political 
party in the State. This meant that Rumania had become a 
German vassal, and sure enough it was just about this 
time that German troops, coming through Hungary, appeared 
in ever-increasing numbers in the country, their first charge of 
course being the precious oil-fields; but almost simultaneously 
the control of the Rumanian Army, under the pretext of 
reorganising it, passed effortlessly into the hands of German 
officers who no doubt had been detailed for that purpose. It 
was about that time, too, that several British subjects were 
arrested and maltreated by Iron Guard gangs on the ground 
that sabotage of the oil-wells was intended. Lord Halifax 
made a vigorous protest ; the Antonescu Government, main- 
taining that these outrages were the work of irresponsible ex- 
tremists, denied having any share in them, but several weeks 
elapsed before the prisoners were released; ill-will to the 
British was shown, however, in other ways on the part of that 
Government, but this feeling was represented as far from 
general throughout the country. 

What undoubtedly was general was profound unrest, with 
discontent, disorganisation and distress widespread, the Iron 
Guard doing pretty much as it pleased, though quarrels were 
already springing up among its various bands. King Michael 
was practically a cipher as he had yielded most of his preroga- 
tives on demand to Antonescu when placed on the throne ; 
the Rumanian Army kept itself outside the troubles. To add 
still darker colour to the melancholy conditions prevailing, the 
exultant Magyars on entering into the Transylvanian territory 
given them by the Vienna Award wreaked their vengeance in 
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pillage and murder on the Rumanians who remained in it, 
Almost the only good thing that could be said of the situation 
was that Carol, a scapegoat, if there ever was one, had been 
got safely away, despite Iron Guard attempts to kill him en 
route. The news of his abdication and exile led to expressions 
of opinion in our Press about him and his reign which on the 
whole evinced an appreciation of the good work he had done 
for Rumania and especially for her peasantry, but scarcely 
estimated aright the dire necessity that drove him to appeal 
to Germany ; it is quite incorrect to say that he put his trust 
in Germany, as The Times observed on September 7th in a 
leader on the subject, the fact being that he had no option. 
What else could he have done? In the Lords on September 
5th Lord Halifax said “‘ Rumania’s requital for throwing herself 
into the arms of Germany, and renouncing the British guaran- 
tee, had been quick and bitter,” but he should surely have 
asked himself the question, What good was the British 
guarantee to Rumania? What positive value did it have for 
Carol in his circumstances? Even if he could have foreseen 
the failure of Hitler’s Blitzkrieg on Britain later in that 
September, how would that have helped him and Rumania 
at the height of the crisis ? 

Disorganisation continued in Rumania during October, and 
in November rising prices, owing to German looting, increased 
discontent, which an earthquake on a considerable scale in 
several districts, including the capital and the oil fields, could 
but add to. The whole country was simply seething when the 
Iron Guard announced, as November was drawing to a close, 
the exhumation and reburial of Codreanu, as well as the trial 
of more than sixty prisoners in the military prison near 
Bucarest and other prisoners elsewhere charged with com- 
plicity in his death, but the world was shocked beyond ex- 
pression when most of those prisoners, nearly all friends or 
partisans of Carol, were shot or otherwise done to death, some 
of them by torture, in a pitiless massacre by these “ Ruma- 
nian Legionaries.” Many persons of eminence perished, 
including former Prime Ministers and other Ministers, but the 
most distinguished was Professor Jorga, a great scholar of 
European reputation, an orator, thinker and writer of the 
first rank, and a sincere patriot. Codreanu was reburied in 
Bucarest on November 30th, and it was significant that 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco were represented at the funeral. 
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It was reported that the Iron Guard “ purge” of Rumania 
included 2,000 murders, and that it was only the intervention 
of the Rumanian Army and German troops that prevented 
many more “liquidations.” It was no wonder that Mr. 
Tilea, a leading Transylvanian and till recently Rumanian 
Minister in London, published an appeal to the “ civilised 
world not to judge the peaceful and freedom-loving Rumanian 
nation by the shameful horrors from which every human 
being must shrink,” and he declared that the “ present crimes 
were instigated by Himmler ” ; he confidently affirmed that 
99 per cent. of the Rumanian people condemned them. Late 
Bucarest despatches state that the Iron Guard is now divided 
into three sections, each fighting the other. Germany will take 
care to conserve her economic interests, and therefore will 
maintain peace and order to make good the ten-year economic 
agreement she imposed in December. But Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, strengthened by the Greek triumphs, to say 
nothing of the British victories in Egypt, will not join 
Hitler’s New Order along with Rumania, Hungary and 
Slovakia, but remain neutral, however the Fuehrer may fume 
and rage, for yet a while. 
RoBert Macuray. 


IS TURKISH FRIENDSHIP 
WORTH WHILE ? 


N the present turning-point of history, Turkey occupies a 

vital position for the fact that, if on the one hand she 

inspires the contemplative East, on the other, owing to her 
closer association with England, she is helping to fashion a 
world wherein free people could live without molestation. 
Neither of her twin functions can be fully appreciated with- 
out reviewing her place amongst the progressive peoples, or 
assessing the value of her friendship, or without knowing the 
essential factors which guide her national life to-day. As a 
link between the East and the West, both the foreign and 
domestic aspects of Turkey will repay consideration; and 
since her external affairs have been more spectacular, they 
might be mentioned first. 

At the outset it must be remarked that although Turkey 
lost in the Great War she regained more as its aftermath, 
because the defeat of the old régime liberated those latent 
forces of Turkish regeneration which the Sultans had been 
curbing for wellnigh half a century. The story, of course, 
begins with the Treaty of Sévres in 1920, which, though forced 
upon the humbled Sultan, yet remained unratified by the 
victorious Kemal Attaturk. The Hero of Turkey, therefore, 
helped by the victory of the decisive battle of Inénti—whence 
the addition to the name of the present President of the 
Turkish Republic—succeeded not only in terminating the 
Allied control of the Straits with the Armistice of Mudania in 
1922, but also managed to replace the abortive Treaty of 
Sévres with another instrument a year later at Lausanne. The 
clause of demilitarisation of the whole zone of the Dardanelles, 
Marmora and Bosporus, which the Treaty of Lausanne on 
July 24th, 1923, had imposed, was naturally enough galling 
to the Nationalist Turkey under its Ghazi; and since, now 
Europe had to contend not with an effete system of the 
Sultans, but with a dynamic force with Kemal as its leader, 
that clause, too, had to go; consequently a Convention was 
signed in 1936 at Montreux, lifting all the restrictions for 
strengthening the Strait defences from the path of Turkey. 
The new instrument gave her even greater control over the 


passage of ships through the Dardanelles, thus enabling her 
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to manceuvre the diplomatic balance between the Black Sea 
Powers and those in the Mediterranean Sea. 

In other directions, too, Turkey has been active; as, for 
instance, in evolving the Balkan Pact, the Treaty of Friend- 
ship with the Greeks, Trade Pacts with Russia and Germany, 
the Saadabad Pact bringing the several Muslim countries into 
a Consultative Pact ; and lastly by negotiating closer under- 
standings, both commercial and political, with Great Britain. 
But important though her several diplomatic arrangements 
with her neighbours have been, her guardianship of the 
Straits overshadows all other activities by its growing signi- 
ficance. Even intelligent anticipation is unlikely to reveal the 
future policies of nations, as they may unfold themselves in 
and around the eastern Mediterranean as a result of this war. 
But in the progress of those events, and notably in their right 
direction and purpose, Turkey has a great part to play, 
because of her position in the littoral of that sea, and her 
ability to hold back all passage through the Straits, east, 
west or southwards ; for whosoever might attempt to force 
the Dardanelles, by land or sea, has first to lay low two 
million bayonet bearers of the Turkish race. The recent pro- 
nouncements of the President of the Turkish Republic have 
left nobody in doubt on that score. Now what is the danger ? 
Italy? 

It is not indeed only since 1936, when Signor Federzoni— 
the President of the Italian Senate—spoke at the Milan 
Institute of International Affairs about Italy’s destiny in the 
Mediterranean, that the Orientals and the British had felt 
anxiety regarding the safety of Muslim Asia and the sovereign 
rights of the Turkish Republic, because from the Turko- 
Italian war in Tripoli in 1911 to the present day imperial 
ambitions in Rome have never marked time. The movement 
began from 1912 when the Dodecanese Islands were “‘ bagged” 
by Italy; during the Great War certain parts of Asiatic 
Turkey, including Izmer, were regarded by her as part of the 
booty which was contracted for in the secret and distasteful 
agreement of St. Jean de Maurienne in 1917; and finally 
Mussolini’s speech on March 18th, 1934, declaring Italy’s 
historical objectives to lie in Asia and Africa, had unmistak- 
ably in view the Turkish provinces bordering upon the 
Mediterranean. Also, if any country excepting Great Britain 
can effectively check Italian efforts to annex Syria, on the 
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pretext that she is now the inheritor of France’s outraged 
fortune, it is without doubt Turkey. Mussolini’s men now in 
Beirut know it. 

But despite all the vigour and enthusiasm with which the 
Eastern Mediterranean will be defended, Italy’s naval power 
should not be underrated. About this Turkey is not a little 
uneasy ; for the Treaty of Washington has assigned to Italy, 
in capital ship tonnage, a replacement figure of 175,000 tons. 
Not till 1934 did she take advantage of the clauses of that 
Treaty for rebuilding ships, but in that year work was begun 
upon two 35,000-ton battle cruisers, and the results are the 
giants called Vittorio Veneto and Littorio, each with a speed 
of 33 knots and armament of nine I5-in. guns. There are, of 
course, many more naval facts regarding Fascist Italy which 
must give concern to all those Mediterranean Powers—not the 
least to Turkey—which felt unimpressed by the concentration- 
parade of Italy’s Fleet Arm that took place in 1936 in waters 
between Sicily and the African coast. 

- The Italian menace notwithstanding, Turkey can not only 
hold on but actually beat off all aggressive designs that might 
be launched against her territory ; though possibly not single- 
handed, and that for two reasons. Firstly, she has a very 
cordial and useful working arrangement with Great Britain, 
for on May 27th, 1938, an agreement was signed between the 
Turkish Government and the British Export Credit Guarantee 
Department providing a sum of {10 millions for the purchase 
of British manufactured goods ; and later an Anglo-French- 
Turkish Treaty was signed on October 19th of the same year 
placing at the disposal of the Turkish Government a sum of 
£25 millions to cover the price of war material; and true to 
Article 3 of this Treaty, saying that “ the delivery of arma- 
ments to Turkey shall not be hindered through one of the 
contracting parties becoming involved in war,” this country 
has kept up her deliveries to Turkey. This is in spite of the 
so-called “‘ might of the Italian Navy in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean.” In addition, the British naval forces in that 
“Sea of Dangers ” are strong enough to drive the Italian 
Navy to her home bases at any time; the difficulty being 
that the New Romans do not emerge far enough out of their 
home waters to give the British Navy a chance of some good 
target practice. 

But although the Turks are happy to possess such substantial 
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friends, it is, indeed, the inherent strength which the 
Turks themselves possess that will count in the long run. 
Have they, therefore, stable government? Are they pro- 
gressing? Have they a good national leader? Upon the 
satisfactory answers to these questions must depend our 
judgment as to whether all is well with modern Turkey, and 
that we may not fear overmuch about the safety of those 
regions of the Muslim world which look to Turkey for inspira- 
tion, and rejoice in the continuance of an Anglo-Turkish 
alliance. 

As to the government: Republican Turkey in fibre and 
soul is the People’s Party. The word “ party ” here does not 
connote a dictatorship of one section of the population; in 
the Western European sense it might be a misnomer ; for 
there is no other party in Turkey since the advent of Kemal. 
There is but a Unit of the People. On account of no divisions 
the People’s Party is all-powerful, because everybody thinks 
in the same way, has the same hopes and fears, the same acute 
appreciation of having been reclaimed from the state of a 
defeated nation to that of the most self-respecting and pro- 
gressive Republic. Explaining this paradox, Kemal had said : 


We are not a people divided into distinctive classes, striving 
among themselves. We are above all peasantry. In the towns we 
have no millionaires, no great capitalists. We depend upon our 
artisans and small traders. We have intellectuals and learned men 
amongst our people, and it is their national duty to show the 
progress of the world to their brethren who are less knowing. All 
for all, none for himself alone. These are our people. They form 
the People’s Party. 


Reading this, one cannot escape the conclusion that there is 
something spiritual in this mandate ; and it is indeed in that 
sense of deep devoutness to national regeneration that every 
Turk has been working in his country since the useless tra- 
ditionalism of the Sultans gave place to realistic values of our 
times by the Kemalist régime of the Republic of Turkey. The 
soul of the nation is vibrant with feelings of self-dependence, 
self-sufhciency and a desire to see peace and prosperity 
enthroned in the world once again. 

Not that Turkey is living on sentimental ideals only, for her 
sons have been working hard in all materialistic progress. In 
the realm of education, for instance, great energy has been 
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displayed. The first step was taken in 1928 when Kemal 
substituted the Arabic alphabet for the Latin method of 
writing in the Turkish language. The transcription into 
printed word of that which was written by a reed pen and 
lithographed revolutionised the whole conception of learning, 
for books and literature of all kinds were made accessible to 
everybody in the country. Progress was further strengthened 
by forming a society for the study of the pure Turkish 
language, whose members having consulted some 200 books 
and dictionaries ultimately were able to produce a “‘ combed- 
out ” version of their language. Books, both for the young 
and the adult, were quickly evolved in this form and educa- 
tion sped fast amongst both sexes ; so that in the first fifteen 
years of the Republic the number of students rose from 
358,548 to 770,527, and this progress can be estimated when 
if is said that in pre-Kemalist Turkey the number of the 
literate was only 184 per cent. The pattern of education is 
modelled on the most up-to-date European methods, for the 
student begins at the age of seven ; after five years he reaches 
the middle school standard, and another three there will find 
him fit to enter the Lycée. Here his course may be varied 
according to his inclinations ; and he may continue in an art 
or science faculty at a university, or go to the staff college of 
one of the three defence services. 

There are town-planning schemes, and railway lines are in 
construction to distant parts of the country, which now join 
the Iraqian line at Mosul, so that one travelling overland from 
Istanbul may now travel all the way to Bagdad. Mines are 
being energetically worked, for instance the chrome mines at 
Guleman, Eregli coal mines, sulphur mines of Keciburlu, 
copper mines of Ergani, and many others. Progress is main- 
tained in industrial fields. Take a period of ten years—1923 
to 1933—the Government in that time built new military 
factories and reorganised others, establishing at least one new 
industry, that of sugar. The aircraft factory of Kayseri 
employs a thousand people. In communications the same 
spirit of energy is being displayed, for the telephonic and 
telegraphic arrangements in Turkey are almost on a par with 
those to be met with in the most modern European country ; 
and since the inauguration of the wireless Ankara broadcasts 
in several European and Oriental languages. 

The presiding genius of the present-day Turkey is, of 
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course, Ismet Inénii, the fifty-six-year-old President of the 
Turkish Republic. Born in Smyrna, son of an eminent jurist, 
Ismet’s early education was in both civil and military schools. 
That combination of learning stood him in good stead, for 
starting life as a soldier he saw service in Yemen in IgIo as a 
young captain. He filled one post after another with singular 
success ; and only two years after his Arab experience, his 
gifts as a great negotiator were acknowledged, when during 
the rather delicate negotiations with Bulgaria after the first 
Balkan wars he was appointed military adviser to the delega- 
tion. The Great War brought him back to the army from the 
diplomatic field, and in 1915 he was on the staff of the First 
Army. Throughout the struggle of those days he served first 
with the 4th, then with the 12th, and finally with the 3rd 
Army Corps; and as a hardened soldier in 1918—during the 
Armistice period—he was Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of War, and was chosen as the chairman of a com- 
mission to arrange peace terms. 

But as Ismet was always eager for reforms, he welcomed 
the revolutionary efforts of nationalist Turks in Anatolia 
under Mustafa Kemal, whom he joined on March 2oth, 1920, 
and thenceforth was his chief’s constant companion, adviser 
and helper. His fame as a great military commander soon 
spread, culminating in his victory over the Greeks at Inénii, 
whence his name. For ten long years he has helped to fashion 
a new Turkey from the ashes of the past. Kemal would do 
nothing without first consulting Ismet ; and often what Ismet 
said was carried through; for he is a quiet man, quiet in 
appearance as in speech, but with flashing eyes and clear and 
balanced brain, he has been more than a mere lieutenant of 
his Great Chief. His methods are slow but positive; his 
power of negotiation is unparalleled ; his demeanour is mild 
and his religious feelings are both deep and progressive. Such 
a man at the head of a State which needs peace badly is one 
of the greatest blessings for the Turkey of our time. 

Mustafa Kemal’s rdle was necessary. He was explosive, 
dynamic, active, loved to make a dramatic sweep of all that 
had weakened the Sultans’ régime ; and he succeeded because 
the nation then needed revolutionary changes. But when the 
storm was over, and men bent to their labours for building a 
New Turkey, a calmer atmosphere was essential. Ismet pro- 
vides that element in the national life of his people. That need 
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still obtains, for although the present President of the Turkish 
Republic will not desist from going to war in order to save the 
honour of his race and protect the legitimate rights of his 
independent people, he still is a man of peace, a negotiator 
par excellence. Considering these merits of a great servant of 
the nation, the 348 deputies unanimously elected him on 
November 11th, 1938, as their President ; for they knew him 
to be a worthy collaborator of Kemal Attaturk, a great 
administrator and one who can be relied upon to keep faith 
with his allies. Under him, therefore, we can be assured of a 
steady progress in Turkey ; a vigilant watch upon the integ- 
rity of his people ; and a sure bulwark of friendly co-operation 
with England’s challenge to aggressors. Yes! An alliance 
with Turkey is well worth while. 
Ixpat Aur SHAH. 


ABYSSINIA AND THE WAR. 


S the British position in the Mediterranean improves, 
Aer Italian position in North East Africa must deteri- 
orate. As a result of British naval operations the 
Italian fleet is no longer a serious challenge to our control at 
Suez. Successful land operations by the Greeks, with British 
air support, have involved Italy more deeply than she ex- 
pected, and may be most embarrassing to her attempt to wage 
war on three overseas fronts. A British attack in Egypt has 
succeeded ; and the attitudes of Turkey, Russia and certain 
Balkan countries are creating obstacles to a German advance 
towards the eastern Mediterranean. If the situation now 
developing places Italy herself in an uncomfortable position, 
it makes her outlook in East Africa more precarious than ever. 
In the “ Horn of Africa” the Italians see their one ray of 
hope—the superior tonnage of the Italian Navy in the 
Mediterranean—diminishing, and with it their chance of re- 
establishing communications with the mother country. 
Although I have used the term “ Abyssinia ” in the title of 
this article as indicating that we no longer recognise Italian 
sovereignty over that country, the enemy territories in 
question must be taken to comprise Abyssinia, Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland, and unfortunately for the present, British 
Somaliland. 

Italy now occupies a large block of territory commanding 
the southern outlet of the Red Sea, a vital point in British 
sea communications with India, East Africa and the Far East. 
She also holds the country containing the head-waters of the 
Blue Nile, which provides a large proportion of the water 
needed for cultivation in the Sudan and Egypt. On the other 
hand, Italy’s East African possessions are separated from 
the mother country by the Suez Canal, and are almost 
entirely surrounded by British or Anglo-Egyptian terri- 
tories where the British-controlled sea does not wash their 
shores. 

In Abyssinia an Italian Government has been set up with 
a large army and air force of occupation, First-class road 
communications have already to an important extent re- 
placed primitive mule tracks; the latest forms of motor 
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transport have been introduced, and much has been done in 
the process of transforming the country from a semi-barbarous 
condition to the colonial possession of a European Power. 
This means that a European factor of importance has to be 
taken into account at a vital point of British imperial com- 
munications as well as at the source of the Blue Nile. These 
communications are, therefore, affected both in their direct 
and indirect sense. They are directly affected at the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, and indirectly at the Suez Canal through 
Italy controlling the head-waters of the Blue Nile which are 
essential to the life of Egypt. Italy’s hold in Libya has little 
strategical influence on her position in East Africa, owing to 
the vast desert region by which they are separated and the 
dependence of Libya also on sea communications. 

At present these East African possessions are valuable to 
Italy in so far as they constitute a threat to British sea com- 
munications in the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden, and to the 
Anglo-Egyptian position in the Sudan. As an Italian advance 
into Kenya would weaken the Italian position and, even if 
successful, could not in any way influence the major issue, 
any threat in this direction can at this stage be discounted. 
While it is true that a considerable body of British troops and 
aircraft has to be set aside for this theatre of war, this is more 
than offset by the large Italian force of occupation which has 
been cut off from the major theatre of war in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is there that the British-Italian issue will be 
decided. Only in the event of a decisive Axis victory in the 
Mediterranean would Italy’s East African possessions be 
really helpful to the enemy in preparing the way for colonial 
operations further south. But, as things are at present, the 
locking up in East Africa of a large Italian and native army, 
with a considerable force of air personnel and Fascist militia, 
looks like depriving Italy of these troops for the duration of 
the war. But it is not only the armed forces that cannot be 
reinforced or supplied owing to British naval action outside 
the three-mile limit at either end of the Suez Canal. The 
actual territories themselves, for the most part in the early 
stages of development, are deprived of all means of regular 
help and supplies from outside. No doubt an occasional 
Japanese or other ship may deliver small quantities of goods 
somewhere on the Benadir Coast, and possibly some enter- 
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prising owners of Arab dhows may succeed in running small 
cargoes across the Red Sea ; but it is certain that few vessels 
escape the vigilance of the British naval patrols. Hence, while 
British reinforcements and supplies for Kenya, the Sudan* 


and Aden can be obtained either via Egypt or from South ~ 


Africa, India, Australia and New Zealand, the Italians are 
wholly dependent on supplies accumulated before the war 
and such as the country can produce. Reinforcements they 
cannot obtain at all. Let us see what this isolation really 
means. 

It may, I think, be presumed that the army has to depend 
almost entirely on material transported from Italy before 
June of last year. But, as it is probable that the Italians 
transported large quantities of war material to East Africa 
during their nine months of non-belligerency, it may be con- 
cluded that they had accumulated substantial stocks by the 
time they entered the war. The same applies to oil, but here 
lies the greatest difficulty which they have to face. Abyssinia 
is a country that in modern conditions demands the use of 
great quantities of oil. The whole machinery of government 
over a region as large as France and Germany combined 
depends on aviation and motor transport, both of which need 
an abundance of oil for running purposes, besides metals, 
rubber and other imported materials for maintenance and 
repairs. This is apart altogether from the needs of the army, 
air force, and the naval bases at Massawa and Assab. Such 
contact as Italian aircraft can make with the outside world 
can be of little help. Also, in a country with seasons of 
torrential rains varying in different parts, the upkeep of tarmac 
roads calls for a large quantity of oil by-products, all of which 
have in normal times to be imported. As no oil resources of 
any importance have been found in the country, these heavy 
civil demands on the existing supply, added to those of 
mechanised troops and the air force, must have already 
necessitated the strictest economy to prevent a complete 
breakdown. Indeed, I think that Italy’s offensive capacity in 
this region has been seriously limited by the oil factor if for 
no other reason. In the matter of food supplies I should say 
that great efforts are being made to increase the productive 
capacity of the country, and that lack of imports from Italy 

* The Sudan can be supplied through Mombasa, Port Sudan and Alexandria. 
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does not necessarily imply a serious shortage of essential 
foods, 

The average Italian has comparatively few wants, and can 
live on a country such as Abyssinia is to-day more easily than 
the northern European. It may also be expected that 
necessity has given a sharp stimulus to essential industries, 
many of which were already in operation two years ago. With 
the country’s agricultural wealth and varied mineral, timber 
and other resources, the Italians may have done much to 
make Abyssinia, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland self-support- 
ing in certain essential commodities. But this cannot provide 
them with the kind of raw materials which they urgently need 
for war purposes, or even for holding their former position in a 
recently conquered Abyssinia. Although it is generally 
assumed that the native population is hostile to the Italians, 
it is a mistake to generalise in a matter so complex and little 
understood in this country. 

The first essential to realise is that in Abyssinia, before the 
Italian occupation, national patriotism was an innovation 
subordinate to a traditional feudalism in which loyalty to 
local rases or chiefs was the keynote.* If an Abyssinian fought 
for the Emperor, it was because his chief. did so, and not 
through any feeling of his own for Abyssinia as a nation. It 
may therefore be taken for granted that, making allowance 
for nearly five years of Italian influence and money, the 
attitude of each of the many different races comprising the 
Ethiopian Empire depends on the feelings of the individual 
rases or their reaction to pressure. It should also be remem- 
bered that the Amharas, although the former ruling race, only 
represent one-third of the population. The remaining two- 
thirds are a miscellaneous mass of subject races, differing in 
varying degrees from the Amharas and from one another in 
race, religion, language and customs. While the Amharas are 
likely to be hostile to the Italians who deprived them of their 
power, the subject races have reason to be more friendly 
owing to their relief from subjection by the Italian conquest. 
Yet there is no saying how these native minds may be working 
as a result of the sudden and great changes of the last few 
years. With the native fear of uncertainty, those who have 


* For conditions in Abyssinia before the Italian occupation see Ethiopian Realities, 
London, 1936, by the present writer. 
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benefited from the Italian occupation may regard any change 
with misgiving, especially in view of their previous 
sufferings. 

_ There is no doubt that the Emperor Hailé Selassié is taking 
steps to enlist the support of as many rases as will rally to him, 
and that action from other sources is being taken to obtain the 
support of the more influential of the remaining chiefs. By 
these means it should be possible to form an Abyssinian army 
for operations of a guerilla nature, and at the same time to get 
together miscellaneous bands of natives to harass the Italians 
and sabotage their communications and supplies. This is one 
way in which the Italian morale may be reduced at a time 
when the oil shortage is becoming acute and bad news is 
filtering through from Europe. Reliable reports from Greece* 
tend to show that, while morale is high among the young 
extremists of the Fascist militia, this is far from being the case 
in the regiments of the regular army which represent the main 
body of the nation. It is probably safe to suppose that a 
similar state of affairs prevails in East Africa. Moreover, 
British broadcasts from London are often heard most dis- 
tinctly in the high altitude of Addis Abeba ; and, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, these broadcasts are listened to by those in 
the highest authority with more attention than is given to the 
news from Rome or Berlin. 

Mussolini seems to have two plans for Italian operations in 
East Africa. One is mainly defensive with some nuisance 
value; the other is essentially offensive. While the latter 
depends altogether on Axis success in Egypt, the former is so 
designed as to prepare the way for the exploitation of such 
an opportunity. The defensive plan, now in operation, seems 
to consist of making use of the natural mountain obstacles, 
and sending expeditions to conduct minor operations against 
Kenya and the Sudan. Although these operations form part 
of the defensive plan, they also aim at establishing advanced 
bases for major operations in the event of opportunity coming 
from Egypt. The fighting in the neighbourhood of Kassala 
is an example of this. By advancing on Kassala the Italians 
hoped to forestall any British advance by this route, and at 
the same time to establish a base for possible operations later 
on in the direction of Atbara. The capture of Atbara would 

* Arthur Merton in the Daily Telegraph, December 2nd, 1940. 
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cut the railway and river communications of Egypt with 
Khartoum and the south, and would establish the Italians on 
the main stream of the Nile. Further south, the enemy may 
want to set up an advanced base at Kurmuk, which is a junc- 
tion of the routes to the White and Blue Niles. Sennar is an 
important strategical point in this part of the Sudan. It is 
the junction of the railways to Kosti (White Nile) and El- 
Obeid, to Wad Medani and Khartoum, and to Kassala and 
Port Sudan. Here also is the Makwar Dam, through which 
flows the Blue Nile with its abundance of water and silt. 
Sennar is also within comparatively easy reach of the Jebel 
Aulia Dam on the White Nile. The most important operations 
of this kind, however, were carried out in British Somaliland. 
There the Italians secured the small ports of Berbera and 
Zeila, thereby depriving us of an advanced base from which 
to attack the Moslem State of Harar, where we might expect 
the support of the native inhabitants if Moslem troops were 
included in the attacking army. But the enemy also obtained 
a base from which to launch an attack on Aden if the Axis 
was sufficiently successful in Egypt to threaten the Suez 
Canal. The moral effect of this success on the Italians them- 
selves, and its reaction on the peoples of surrounding terri- 
tories, was also of value. The activities of the Italian navy 
and air force harmonise with this general plan of campaign, 
but their work must be severely restricted by the need for oil 
economy. That special stocks of oil have been set aside for the 
* srand offensive,” if it ever takes place, goes without saying. 

The object of the “ grand offensive” is remarkably clear 
in maps on the walls of the Via del Impero in Rome. There 
undoubtedly exists in the minds of militant Fascists a 
grandiose dream of filling the gaps in the Fascist plan for 
North East Africa, so as to extend Italian dominion to the 
whole area from Egypt to Kenya and from the Somalilands 
to the western Sudan. But the only hope of realising this 
dream—which many Italians regard as a nightmare—is by 
gaining a decisive victory in Egypt, seizing the Suez Canal, 
and controlling the railway and river systems of the Nile 
valley. It is only in such an unlikely eventuality that the 
Italian forces in East Africa could be thrown unreservedly 
into a general offensive against the Sudan, Kenya and Aden. 
As long as the Italians see a chance of occupying Egypt, it 1s 
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unlikely that they will attempt to bomb the Nile dams and 
barrages ; but, shouid they fail in Egypt, there is no saying © 
what they might attempt in the hope of disorganising our 
position in the neighbourhood of the Canal. 

The British object, on the other hand, is to make the 
Italian military position in East Africa untenable. Our task 
is to exhaust the enemy by destroying what material and 
supplies he has, and by preventing him from getting any 
more; by reducing his morale; and by encouraging him to 
make fruitless advances with heavy expenditure of man 
power and material. This we aim at achieving by means of a 
blockade; by air attack on the enemy’s naval bases, aero- 
dromes, troop concentrations, communications, oil storage 
tanks, and supply depots of all kinds; and by harassing 
operations including native guerilla warfare. In a country 
where supplies and internal communications are of such vital 
importance, devastating damage can be done from the air. 
An attack on the mountainous districts is unnecessary and 
would be a costly operation, but it is possible that Italian 
Somaliland and the plains of southern Abyssinia will be 
attacked from the Kenya direction. 

With the vital commitments of the Navy in the Mediter- 
ranian and nearer home, we are apt to forget its great respon- 
sibility for safeguarding the passage of our Dominion, Indian 
and Colonial forces to our two African theatres of war. There 
is also the naval blockade of the Eritrean and Somaliland 
ports of Massawa, Assab, Jibuti, Zeila, Berbera, Mogadishu, 
Merca, Brava and Khisimayo. This is the other end of our 
war effort of which we see and hear little, but it is a blow that 
strikes hard at the morale of the Italian nation. Yet the war 
with Italy cannot be decided in East Africa. Everything 
depends on the outcome of events in Egypt, where Italy’s 
position seems to be rapidly deteriorating. Command of the 
sea in the Mediterranean is the crux of the whole matter. For 
the conduct of her campaigns in Libya, East Africa and 
Albania, Italy depends on sea communications, while her own 
seaboard is most vulnerable to attack by superior naval 
forces. The Italians in East Africa are already cut off by sea, 
and it remains for us to make the best use of this in other 


directions. In these directions are important gateways to 
ultimate victory. 
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With victory, however, will come a return to the Abyssinian 
question in all its intensity. Of the many questions to be 
decided the determination of that country’s future will be one 
of the most difficult and complex. It will call for a full and 
fair examination of the weaknesses and mistakes of all sides 
in the past, and the most scrupulous exercise of justice, 
common sense, ingenuity and human understanding. 


E. W. Potson NEwMaAN. 
December 15th, 1940. 


EDUCATION : AN URGENT TASK. 
MMEDIATELY after the war the nation will be con- 


fronted with many urgent tasks of reconstruction. No 

task, however, will be more urgent than the restoration 
and development of national education in all its branches 
throughout the country. The problem will be much more 
than administrative, though the prompt restoration of 
efficiency in regard to many of the educational services will 
be a heavy task, especially in the great centres of population. 
Yet problems of reorganisation, important as they are, will 
be only secondary. The underlying structure of our educa- 
tional system has, in many parts of the country, been not 
merely suspended, but for the time being shattered, at least 
in the great centres from which the children have been 
evacuated. Despite all the efforts made by local education 
authorities to deal with the problem, the habits of school 
children and of their parents have been broken, their loyalties 
or acquiescence disturbed. These habits have been of slow 
growth and costly acquisition. The good relations happily 
existent before the war will have to be re-established, and 
already there are signs that this work will be difficult, 
especially in the case of those homes in London and other 
cities where large numbers of children have not been evacu- 
ated. For such sections of the child population, discipline and 
habits of study have been gravely injured, and for many 
almost destroyed. It will be comparatively easy to restore 
the external system of education. Yet the success of its re- 
establishment will be almost entirely dependent upon the 
restoration and reinforcement of a sense of duty which has 
been seriously impaired. Mere compulsion to attend schools 
will be insufficient, and the efforts of teachers will be for the 
time being increased in difficulty. The task will be above all 
spiritual and moral. 

Moreover, the development of education which is hoped 
for will require, above all, the growing strength of desire on 
the part of both parents and children, to say nothing of the 
teachers. No improvement of education, whether by exten- 
sion of the school age or the increase of facilities for passing 
from the lower stages to higher and more generously con- 
ceived higher education, will be effective unless willingness to 
make sacrifices for it can be inspired in the homes of the 
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people. What influences will be sufficient to reawaken, 
reinforce and sustain the desires and dutifulness that will be 
essential to the success of this vast undertaking ? Only such 
as reach the inmost personality, stir the highest motives, and 
foster the exercise of self-discipline. In a word, only the 
maintenance and improvement of religious education will 
suffice. Other claimants will prove utterly insufficient. The 
effective discipline and inspiration of the teachers will need 
for its success the response of the children themselves. Apart 
from religion there are only two other claimants to satisfy the 
need—science and humanism. Yet these are insufficient. 

Science, however widely understood and effectively taught, 
will not meet the case. To begin with it is too external. In 
the next place it appeals mainly to the intellect, and this is 
only gradually awakening in children. Moreover, it is too 
exclusively confined to the school and its influence is all too 
easily lost on return to the home. The natural sciences are 
indeed an important instrument; yet both widening range 
and growing efficiency in the curriculum can appeal at the 
best only to interest and curiosity, or in rare cases to wonder. 
The personality that uses the instrument and the character 
that responds to the discipline are essential conditions of 
success in the instruction. Motives must be inspired and 
stimulated that lie deeper and are more constraining 
than merely intellectual interest or ambition to succeed in 
life. 

Humanism may be offered in the form of moral teaching in 
place of the Christian religion. Yet the substance of human- 
ism is part of our Christian inheritance, and the disposition to 
respond to its teachings is largely due to active or lingering 
Christian influences. The values, principles and ideals which 
humanism inculcates, however enriched by other cultures and 
informed by growing knowledge, have only become estab- 
lished—and that how imperfectly!—by all the influences 
which have enabled us to speak of our Christian civilisation. 
Moreover, man and the universe are neither self-sufficient nor 
self-explanatory. They are dependent. Above all, the sense 
of duty carries with it an authority which arises mainly from 
the sense of “ givenness.” Happily it is still widely recog- 
nised as the Voice of God. Humanism at the best arranges 
in a vase and then waters by subordinate care flowers that 
have been gathered from the living tree of Christian faith and 
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life. They will wither eventually if broken off from their 
vital root. 

Faith is the essential spring of human and intellectual 
progress. It is the only means by which the gains of education 
can be effectively carried beyond the school to the entire 
sphere of human life in which the children will have to play 
an ever-increasingly active part. Their ability to do so will 
be dependent upon the inner faith which inspires their per- 
sonality and is moulding their character. Faith is the only 
energy which can carry the influences of the school out to the 
home, the neighbourhood and the community, above all to 
mankind. Moreover, Faith is the great unifier of knowledge, 
and this will be increasingly necessary as new fields of know- 
ledge become added to the school curriculum. Professor 
Ernest Barker has impressively warned us of the danger of 
“ the fractioning of education.” (Address to the Council of 
the Institute of Christian Education, December 1938.) If the 
synthesis of knowledge is difficult, the synthesis of knowledge — 
and life is still more difficult. Wholeness of life is the great 
gift of the Christian religion. 

Mr. Herbert Read, in his Annals of Innocence and Ex- 
perience, has given an account of his discovery that “ a valid 
analogy existed between the order of the Universe, the order 
of Art, and the order of Conduct. Goodness is living Beauty— 
life ordered on the same principles of rhythm and harmony 
that are implicit in a work of art.” The Christian religion, by 
its pervasive and comprehensive influence, is the most potent 
unifier of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. If this urgent task is 
to be discharged, concentrated and concerted efforts must be 
made to remove the present hindrances and to supply certain 
essential facilities. 

1. In too many cases religious education comes too late if 
it only begins in the school. All social welfare work, and 
especially religious education, should begin in the homes, and 
should be able to count upon the intelligent co-operation of 
the parents, especially of the mothers. One of our most serious 
social drawbacks at present has arisen from the fact that 
national and civic endeavours, inaugurated to supplement 
and carry forward the initial work of the home, have gone far 
to supersede and supplant it. This is true even of secular 
education. The work of schools, especially in regard to 
domestic economy, has been so far isolated that the children 
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abandon the lessons of the school when they leave it, and fall 
back into the habits of the home. Hence, for example, the 
painstaking attempts of cookery and housewifery teachers in 
the schools to a large extent fail to counteract the hand-to- 
mouth habits of the home. Moreover, it has been found 
necessary to establish schools of mothercraft. Surely the 
religious influence of the mother should have somewhat 
similar stimulation and guidance. The mother should from 
the first implant in her children the habits and attitudes 
which should prepare the way for and second the teaching 
of the schools. The simple prayers of childhood should be 
taught and heard by the mother. Failing this, the efforts of 
the school will be neutralised by the ignorance and indifference 
of the home. Here is a great task, not for public authorities, 
but for the Churches. Multitudes of young mothers gather 
weekly in such societies as the Mothers’ Union and the 
Women’s Own. A great force of Sisters, Deaconesses and 
voluntary workers is employed in these societies. Highly- 
trained efforts should be made to prepare young mothers to 
give this initial religious instruction to their children, and 
influence them to undertake it. The home should prepare for, 
co-operate with, and confirm the work of the school, not 
ignore and perhaps counteract it. 

2. Religious Education, despite the noble and devoted 
efforts of the best teachers and the time given to it in ele- 
mentary schools, is still imperfectly provided for under too 
many Local Education Authorities. It is almost altogether 
neglected in many secondary schools, with their crowded 
curriculum and their bias towards physical science and 
practical efficiency. Happily, the concerted efforts of Local 
Education Authorities, teachers, and Churches have led to the 
provision of agreed and improved syllabuses of religious 
instruction. Provision of these, and the use of them, should 
be made universal. Daily worship as well as instruction 
should also be universal and equally cared for. While direct- 
ing attention to this need, a tribute should be paid to what is 
already being done in the schools, and to the improvements 
which in many places are being carried forward. Much more 
is being done in the schools than they are credited with by 
earnest but sometimes ill-informed critics. If | may venture 
to say so, it is the Local Education Authorities above all 
that need to be stimulated to give greater attention to 
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this work and greater support to the teachers in carrying 
it on. 

3. Of equal, and perhaps of even greater importance, is the 
preparation of teachers to give religious instruction, and the 
subsequent provision of adequate aids to them in giving it. 
In regard to this, the municipal training colleges have for the 
most part been negligent. Nor have the universities as yet 
taken their full part in providing the means of acquiring and 
refreshing the requisite knowledge for teachers both in train- 
ing and subsequently. In this reference, the valuable work of 
the Association for Adult Religious Education must be grate- 
fully acknowledged, and it may be hoped that when peace is 
restored, the university colleges which have hitherto felt 
unable to co-operate with this work will do so. Only teachers 
who are willing to give religious instruction and are prepared 
for doing so, should be called upon to give it. Specific pro- 
posals in regard to all these necessities have been made by the 
Conference of Anglicans and Free Churchmen which has been 
meeting for several years, and an account of these proposals 
was given by me in THE ConTEMPORARY Review of February 
1939. There is no need to repeat this information. It only 
remains to be said that the proposals met with a large 
measure of sympathy throughout the country, and especially 
that they have been welcomed by the representatives both of 
the Anglican Church and of the Free Churches. The Con- 
ference is taking active measures to secure their authoritative 
acceptance, to lay them before the President of the Board of 
Education, and to take suitable action for carrying them into 
effect. 

4. Not least of all, co-operation must succeed controversies 
on religious education between Churches and religious 
societies. Happily this co-operation is steadily and rapidly 
growing, as has been instanced by the agreement of the Con- 
ference on Religious Education and the general support it 
has already received. The ending of long-standing contro- 
versies must be brought about by mutual understanding and 
appreciation of the points of view concerned. Unless steady 
efforts are made on all hands to lay aside prejudices and to 
satisfy what is right and reasonable in the demands made 
from different points of view, co-operation will be only half- 
hearted and suspicious. The whole concern of religious educa- 
tion must be rescued from prejudice, bigotry and bitterness. 
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The unification of the national system of education has long 
been desired, not merely by Local Education Authorities but 
by an increasing number of those who, on conscientious 
grounds, have supported Anglican non-provided schools, and 
made sacrifices in their behalf. Despite such efforts, many of 
them are being handed over to the Authorities at the present 
time, and undoubtedly the financial effect of the War will be 
greatly to extend and hasten this process. 

What should be done to satisfy the upholders of non-pro- 
vided schools that their trust has been fulfilled and that its 
fulfilment is substantially guaranteed for thefuture? I venture 
to make the following suggestions : 


1. That universal religious instruction and worship in schools 
should be guaranteed. 

2. That committees of administrators, teachers, clergy and 
ministers should be charged by every L.E.A. with the task both 
of preparing and of supervising religious instruction. And this 
not as outsiders impatiently critical of the work of the teachers, 
but in helpful advisory co-operation with them. 

3. That especially in secondary schools, but not exclusively in 
them, teachers specially trained to give religious instruction 
should be appointed. 

4. The use of the Anson by-law, which provides for the with- 
drawal of scholars at the request of their parents on stated days 
to attend instruction in churches should not merely be tolerated, 
but encouraged and brought into general operation. 


The integrity, unity and autonomy of the schools must by 
all means be preserved, but subject to this the bridge between 
the schools and the Churches should be welcomed and 
strengthened. In support of this I would quote with approval 
what was said by Mr. (now Sir) Michael Sadler in 1909, when 
paying a tribute to the eminent services of the late Dr. J. H. 
Rigg. “ He knew, and made others know, that the inner life 
of the great religious societies is a necessary factor in religious 
education, and that the task of the State is, not to compete 
with the religious bodies, but to welcome their aid and extend 
their opportunities of service.” In the course of the prolonged 
education controversy, the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, then 
President of the Board of Education, proposed in 1907 to 
enact “ Contracting out ” by compulsion for the non-provided 
schools. I would venture to suggest that Coming 1n by per- 
suasion and satisfaction should be substituted for this. Where 
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denominational schools survive, as they will do, they should 
share all the benefits of the national system. The one condi- 
tion upon which the general acceptance of this plan must 
depend is that Roman Catholic schools throughout the 
country should not be treated as suitable provision for the 
attendance of Protestant children, but that sufficient school 
accommodation should be provided elsewhere. If this be done, 
not only the financial stringency caused by the War but the 
united endeavour to secure both the ends of religious educa- 
tion and the generous expansion of our national education 
system as a whole will, I am convinced, bring about the 
superseding of controversy by general co-operation. 

To conclude, I would repeat that in our attempts to im- 
prove religious education we must on no account belittle the 
work that is already being done. In addition, the aim must 
be to further fruitful co-operation and not to import irritating 
interference. Above all, we must not separate the interests of 
religious and moral instruction from the entire work of educa- 
tion seeking for its all-round and continuous development. 
The success of education depends upon the awakening of the 
spirit, both of wonder and of worship. These two are inti- 
mately bound together, and unhappily the conditions under 
which great multitudes of the people are still living are hostile 
to both. The time has come when all citizens of goodwill 
should go forward shoulder to shoulder to strengthen the 
influences which call out and foster these indispensable and 
conjoined attitudes, and so to alter the whole environment 
of the people that, instead of thwarting them, it may stimulate 
and sustain them. No task is more urgent than this. 

J. Scorr Livcerr, 


FRIENDLY ENEMY ALIENS. 


HE position of enemy aliens in this country has been 

repeatedly discussed in Parliament and has formed the 

subject of much controversy in the press. The increas- 
ingly critical comments about the treatment meted out to 
them were at least contributory in bringing about the change 
at the Home Office when Sir John Anderson was succeeded 
by Mr. Herbert Morrison. At first sight it might seem strange 
that time was found at all to discuss the position of enemy 
aliens whilst we were in the midst of a terrible struggle. There 
is no need, however, for the gift of second-sight to recognise 
that, beneath the question of their treatment, there lies the 
very principle of our fight for freedom. The policy of “ intern- 
ing the lot” adopted—under military pressure, be it admitted— 
by Sir John Anderson on June 2Ist, 1940, caused concern 
here as among our friends overseas, and wide circles asked for 
a reversal of the policy. 

When war breaks out the position of a civilian enemy alien 
is fixed by the Aliens Order of 1920. He will be interned for 
the duration, which means in practice that he will be im- 
prisoned in a camp. As a civilian he will, however, be kept 
separate from ordinary prisoners of war who have been taken 
in the course of fighting, and his treatment will be slightly 
preferential. Both categories might be repatriated in exchange 
for nationals who are similarly interned by the enemy. This 
war, however, is not a war between sovereign states with both 
sides adhering more or less to the accepted rules of interna- 
tional law. It is Hitler’s War, which means that we are faced 
with a foe who recognises none of the old standards. It is a 
Revolution waging war, and the revolutionists, call them 
Nazis or Fascists, are not necessarily the nationals of Germany 
and Italy. The “ nationality,” as shown by a passport, does 
not make a man an adherent of Hitler’s revolutionary army. 
There are many who are technically speaking “ German 
nationals ” whose conscience told them to reject Nazism and 
to join hands with the democracies in fighting Hitler. Like 
the old wars of Religion, this war is truly a crusade for 
Liberty. The crusaders are all the men and women, whatever 
their passport, who stand for the democratic principles of 


freedom. 
The truth of this is generally accepted. “ We have,” said 
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Mr. Eden, the Secretary for War, “ no quarrel with the Ger- 
man people, but there can be no lasting peace until Nazism 
and all it stands for in oppression, cruelty and broken faith, 
is banished from the earth.” In accordance with this state- 
ment of general policy Mr. Chamberlain’s Government 
decided upon a careful discrimination between the enemy 
aliens. Rumour will have it that the Home Secretary who 
retired at the outbreak of the War had favoured a policy of 
general internment. The Government, however, faithful to 
their principles, decided otherwise. Every sympathiser with 
the enemy, be his passport German or British, was interned. 
The rest of the enemy aliens were brought before tribunals 
which decided about their future: loyal friends of this 
country and genuine enemies of Hitler were to remain free. 
Somewhat unfortunately they were styled “ friendly enemy 
aliens.” They were free to join in the common struggle against 
Hitler, a struggle which to most of them had begun some seven 
years before Britain was forced to declare war upon Nazi 
Germany. It is to the lasting honour of this country that a 
judicial system was thus adopted to decide each individual 
case according to its merits and in the light of the declared 
high principles for which we are fighting. 

The tribunals worked smoothly and quickly separated the 
few doubtful cases (called “‘ A” category) from those whose 
loyalty to this country was fully proved (“C”) and a third 
category (“ B”) which was to be subject to certain travel 
restrictions. The fact that, in the midst of a war, each 
individual could personally explain his or her case to a tri- 
bunal which was presided over by a judge won the admiration 
of every adherent of a society based on law and gave the lie 
to the old dictum inter arma silent leges. Even in this com- 
paratively small issue the British nation had shown the world 
that it stood by its declared principles of the reign of law. 

The overwhelming majority of ‘‘ enemy aliens ” were found 
to be friendly ones. Most of them had come here as refugees 
from Nazi oppression to find at least temporary refuge in this 
island. They knew the enemy better perhaps than most of the 
nations now fighting Nazism, because they had suffered un- 
speakable cruelty from Hitler. As far as they were allowed 
they joined in the common effort as scientists, research 
workers, stretcher bearers, nurses, members of the Auxiliary 
Military Pioneer Corps, etc. If the tribunals met with criticism 
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at all it was on account of a few isolated cases where a “ C ” 
might have been given instead of a “ B.” The method, how- 
ever, of discrimination by tribunal stood the test: not a 
single case has become known of a man or woman of the “ C ” 
category who has been found wanting in loyalty. Surely this 
is decisive. There is, of course, nothing miraculous about this 
fact to anyone who is aware of the supervision of foreigners 
which is carried out conscientiously, carefully and continually 
by both the Home Office and the special division of Scotland 
Yard. 

At the beginning of 1940 some reactionary circles felt 
strong enough to launch an anti-“ alien” campaign. While 
the lack of real news in those days might have been partly 
responsible the net result was at first the widespread dismissal 
of nurses, voluntary helpers with the A.R.P. services, etc. 
The police authorities—amongst them the gallant officer in 
charge of the Metropolitan Police—stated that the tribunals 
had done completely satisfactory work. The Home Office, 
however, remained strangely silent. If Sir John Anderson can 
claim the honour of having been the Minister responsible for 
the just and judicial system of the tribunals, he must equally 
bear the responsibility for the subsequent dishonour of indis- 
criminate internment. He could easily have stemmed the flood 
in time. The Home Secretary has very wide powers to intern 
whomsoever he thinks a possible danger ;_ he has also at his 
disposal detailed reports on every foreigner in this country. 
If he had reminded the press of these facts and told the public 
of them; if he had only unfolded the story of which, inci- 
dentally, every Home Secretary can justly be proud, of how 
every foreigner is scrutinised on his landing and at the occa- 
sion of every subsequent renewal of his permit to stay or to 
engage in such and such a business, there could never have 
developed any panic. As it was, the public knew next to 
nothing of this. Instead they read of the Nazi-inspired 
traitors in Norway and Holland where weak Governments 
had not dared to lock up their Fascists in time. Ignorance of 
the true state of affairs in France made the French 
desertion come like a thunder-clap. The panic thus caused 
made the public readily accept anything that seemed to make 
for greater security, and the anti-alien campaign bore rich 
fruit. Thus it came about that the great rebirth of this nation, 
its wonderful assertion of will-power led by the new Prime 
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Minister—happenings which he had every right to call 
“ Britain’s finest hour ”’—show one dark blot. In their 
anxiety to make quite sure that the back door was bolted, Mr. 
Churchill’s Government allowed the wholesale internment of 
those to take place whom an independent tribunal had found 
to be loyal friends of this country and bitter foes of Hitler. 

June 21st, 1940, will for ever be remembered as the day of 
France’s fall. On the same day, in this country, Sir John 
Anderson gave way to military pressure and ordered the 
internment of all ‘“‘ German ” men between the ages of sixteen 
and seventy. It is regrettable that he did not think it possible 
to evade this pressure—honourably admitted by his spokes- 
man in the Lords, the Duke of Devonshire—by bringing so 
great a question of principle before the Cabinet. This is a simple 
deduction from the fact that several Cabinet Ministers tried 
to intervene with the Home Secretary on behalf of friends to 
save them from internment and from the destruction of their 
work which was, in some cases, of importance to this country. 
I know of two such interventions which took place a full week 
after the Home Secretary had handed the friendly “ enemy 
aliens” to the War Office. No such steps would have been 
taken if the Ministers in question had previously had an 
opportunity of discussing the policy of indiscriminate intern- 
ment. 

The story of what happened to Hitler’s victims who now 
became the victims of panic in this country is sad enough. To 
speak of Hitler’s victims is not mere rhetoric. Amongst the 
men interned as suspect of Nazi leanings (what other excuse 
could there be?) were many who had fled from Himmler’s 
concentration camps, men whose sufferings had been cited in 
the British Government’s White Paper on Nazi cruelties 
issued after the outbreak of the War. I saw men who had lost 
an eye under Nazi “ treatment,” others who were limping and 
showed ugly scars on their body. What they felt when they 
were sent to an internment camp I need not describe. At one 
time some 12,500 men and 3,800 women were interned in the 
Isle of Man, while some 9,400 had been deported overseas. 
These friends of this country were treated as prisoners of war, 
not as civilian internees, and came in contact with convinced 
Nazis and Nazi sailors. They were heavily guarded by 
soldiers, including the Guards, complete with rifle and 
bayonet. Youngsters of sixteen, old men of seventy ; sick 
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people (including open T.B.), infantile yet harmless idiots ; 
men who had been in this country since their earliest youth, 
others who were simply here in order to wait for their promised 
American visa; anybody who could possibly be “ enemy 
alien,” not excluding Czechs and Poles, were herded together 
and forced to live in improvised camps behind barbed wire, 
on insufficient rations, with bad sanitary and almost no 
medical arrangements. They were told they could write two 
letters a week on prisoner-of-war paper, write to Germany if 
they liked by prisoner-of-war mail. Would they be exchanged, 
one day, they asked themselves, as prisoners of war and de- 
livered up to their Nazi torturer ? Deportations were carried 
out—address: c/o Prisoners of War, Australia or Canada as 
the case might be. The Dominions which had made arrange- 
ments to receive captured Nazi soldiers and airmen suddenly 
saw arriving a pitiful lot of refugees from Nazi oppression—if, 
indeed, they arrived. The Arandora Star, bound for Australia, 
was torpedoed on July 2nd, eleven days after the fateful 
decision of wholesale internment. 

When the news was given out a week after the event the 
public became aware for the first time that refugees too were 
deported. The majority of the latter aboard had been 
drowned, while the Nazi seamen got away with the boats. 
The outcry these facts caused stopped further deportations 
which had been going on as late as July 10. The internees, 
however, were not informed of this. It is by now well known 
that the deported were not asked if they agreed—for many of 
them it meant separation from their parents or wives or the 
loss of their American visa. One of the few anti-Nazi sur- 
vivors of the Arandora Star told me that many of his friends 
thought at first that they were being sent to the Isle of Man! 
Many children have been sent overseas though their parents 
were neither asked nor informed. If it took a man sent to the 
Isle of Man thirty-one days before he was able to receive the 
first communication from his wife in London—even to-day an 
internee’s letter takes on the average ten to fourteen days— 
we can well imagine that many a mother had to wait two or 
three months before she received the first direct news from 
her child. 

Practically all of the men and women thus interned had 
previously been recognised as friends and helpers of this 
country. Is it surprising that people who knew what was 
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happening wrote to their friends in the Government bitter 
questions? ‘Does England,” one Cabinet Minister was 
pointedly asked, “ does England in her finest hour fight her 
sincerest friends?’ Is it strange that a German refugee 
writer of the standing of Robert Neumann heralded a camp 
news-sheet with these words: “ Let the Mooragh Times be 
a witness of how a great nation thought it right—for the first 
time in the long centuries of its heroic history—to begin a war 
for the liberation of Western civilisation by imprisoning the 
most embittered enemies of its own enemies.”” When Dr. 
Neumann called the camp paper a document of shame for the 
internees’ prison warders he did not know that it would be 
forbidden to take a copy out of the camp. Nor did he dream 
that released internees would be asked to sign a declaration 
binding them not to reveal anything about the state of affairs 
in the camp (this procedure was dropped when attacked by 
the News Chronicle). That such attempts at stifling the 
freedom of the spirit and at interference with the dictates of 
conscience were made at all is one of the darkest chapters in 
this dark story. 

There is one bright light shining through the darkness. 
When the public was informed of these happenings it enforced 
a change. The fact that this information became available 
bears witness to the freedom of the press. The fact of it leading 
to a change testifies to the soundness of the democratic prin- 
ciple even in time of war. It was principally through the 
Manchester Guardian, the News Chronicle, and weeklies like 
the New Statesman and The Spectator, that the public was 
informed of the sufferings of the internees. It must be stated, 
however, that the Daily Telegraph missed the opportunity of 
fulfilling what seems to me to be the noblest duty of an inde- 
pendent journal—to give information, even if this might in- 
convenience a particular set of a particular party. Clear- 
thinking men had raised their voice in protest at a time when 
the panic still gripped the public. Viscount Cecil, several 
trade union leaders, Sir Andrew McFadyean, the Bishop of 
Chichester and many others belong to this group. They were 
joined later by some of the finest brains of this country, public- 
spirited men who willingly served on committees to better the 
internees’ lot. Amongst them were Mr. Justice Asquith, Lord 
Lytton and Sir Cecil Hurst. As far as I know there was only 
one man who persisted, to the very end, in defending the 
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indiscriminate policy of wholesale internment—Lord Winter- 
ton. The sound sense of the public, however, demanded 
and achieved an improvement in camp conditions ; depor- 
tations were cancelled and slight chances of possible release 
were promised in a White Paper that at first contained 
eighteen strictly limited paragraphs. The Home Secretary, 
finally, was given a different department. It has rightly 
been said that this cannot be called a reparation for what 
happened, for the simple reason that there is no reparation 
for suicides and misery and hardship. For some reason it 
has been deemed wise not to name the men who first forced 
the hand of the Home Secretary and who subsequently were 
responsible for the way the policy of “ interning the lot ” was 
carried out. 

The glaring cases of material hardship having been recti- 
fied, can the new Home Secretary consider the policy towards 
the friendly “ enemy aliens ” as settled? In truth, the main 
source of resentment remains. It is the moral rather than the 
harsh material side of the internment policy. The reason why 
they were interned was obviously that they were not trusted. 
They can now apply for release if they are able to prove not 
their loyalty but their usefulness to this country. If they are 
able, and if there are no special reasons telling against them, 
they will be released and will automatically be considered 
trustworthy again. It is not difficult to imagine the resent- 
ment such a policy must cause in every man or woman of self- 
respect. Recruiting officers actually went from camp to camp 
to ask the internees to join the A.M.P.C. If they join up they 
will be freed. Only as an afterthought did it occur to the out- 
going Home Secretary to add a new paragraph 19 to his White 
Paper and thus provide for the release of prominent anti- 
Nazi writers. Surely this criterion—whether a man is anti- 
Nazi and loyal to this country—is the only one that can 
honourably be applied. The friends of this country, the 
enemies of Hitler, should be freed, irrespective of their “ use- 
fulness.”, This could easily be done if only the files of the 
Home Office were used. A commission, interviewing each 
internee in his camp, could speedily settle the whole un- 
fortunate situation. 

Instead, the new Home Secretary declared he regarded the 
opportunity of enlistment in the Pioneer Corps the appro- 
priate method of providing for the internees. “If men, he 
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told the House, “ are part of a disciplined military force, the 
dangers to security are very much less.” In spite of such 
continued mistrust and the obvious, yet never clarified, 
difficulties inherent in the legal status of a “German” 
national (expressly marked as such in his military passport) 
who joins the British army, the response has been truly 
impressive. It was just the feeling of enforced idleness in 
the midst of this War for Freedom which many interned 
friends of our cause found unbearable. It may thus be ex- 
pected that even the recruiting officer sent over to Canada 
who will invite deported internees to join up will meet with 
much success. And yet the main issue has not been touched 
so far. It remains alien to English law that the innocent have 
to prove themselves innocent, and there is surely no reason to 
depart from it in the case of people who have been, in Mr. 
Wedgwood’s words, ‘‘ vetted over and over again.” Mr. 
Wedgwood went so far as to say that any danger to security 
from these carefully supervised people “is smaller, indeed, 
than it would be from an equal number of English people.” 

Since the Home Secretary stated that he takes no pleasure 
in the fact that genuine friends of this country are interned 
there seems ground for hope that he will free them as quickly 
as he can. The freeing of Britain’s friends will save this 
country much money and more than that: it will save her 
honour ; it will win ardent supporters of our fight against 
Hitler—and who will be responsible for losing one such 
helper? The old judicial system had worked to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities in charge of the security of this country. 
By returning to it Mr. Herbert Morrison will wipe out a blot 
that has all too long been disfiguring the clean shield of 
Britain. 

Arcus. 


THOMAS MANN AND THE NAZIS. 
SMALL book could be written about Thomas Mann’s 


relations to the Nazi régime, and would form a very 

interesting indirect commentary on it. He is probably 

the writer whom the Nazis most dislike; he is the very 
antipole of the assertive, dogmatic, militant, volkhafte 
Dichter of their dreams. Before 1933 he was generally 
regarded, at home as well as abroad, as being the greatest 
living German novelist, and (with Gerhart Hauptmann) one 
of the two most representative German writers. In the 
English-speaking world at any rate he still has that reputa- 
tion, which is reflected in the number of works that still 
continue to be written about him. 

Mann’s record has been a strange one. In the Great War he 
came forward as the champion of the German cause, and on 
the strength of two books which appeared during its course 
was even looked upon as a jingo by the men of the Left, 
including his own brother Heinrich. The first of these, 
Friedrich und die grosse Koalition, planned long before as a 
novel, appeared in October 1914 as an essay. This historic 
parable was a defence of Frederick the Great (whose popu- 
larity in Germany only came several years later) against the 
Misstrauen der Welt, as the author himself put it. The other 
was the Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen (1918) in which 
Mann championed German Kultur against western Zivilisa- 
tion. The preface contained a statement which makes strange 
reading in the light of the author’s development during the 
following decade : 

I record my deep conviction that the German people will never 
be able to love political democracy . . . and that the much-decried 
authoritarian state is the form of state most suitable to the 
German people. 


One of the best known parts is the section of sixteen pages 
headed Der Zivilisationsliterat, in which the voice might 
almost be that of a Nazi ideologue of to-day : 

The type of this German adherent of literary civilisation is, 
naturally, our radical man of letters, the man whom I have become 
accustomed to call the “ Zivilisationsliterat.” 

* * * * * 
Asa matter of fact the word “ Zivilisationsliterat ” isa pleonasm. 
- For as I have already said, civilisation and literature are one and 
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the same thing. No one is a “ Literat ” without instinctively 
detesting the individuality of Germany and feeling himself an ally 
of the imperium of civilisation ; more precisely, to be a “ Literat 5 
is to be already half a Frenchman.... 
* * * . * * 
The radical “ Literat ” of Germany belongs then body and soul 


to the entente, to the imperium of civilisation. 


The Fortschritt such a man talks of, the Demokratisterung 
Deutschlands, is really its Entdeutschung. 

For all that, the Right wing was never quite sure of Mann, 
was always rather suspicious of this particular ally. No 
wonder either, when we consider another passage in the book, 
where the voice of Thomas Mann, the good European, is 


heard : 


It is no merit of mine, if it is no cause for blame, that the 
intimately and exclusively German was never adequate for me, 
that I had no real use for it. My blood demanded European 
stimulants. In artistic and literary matters my love for things 
German begins precisely at the point where they become possible 
and valid in a European sense, capable of European effects, 
accessible to every European. 


After all, democracy was the logical consequence of his way 
of thinking, and as someone has said, if the republic had not 
been there he would have invented it for himself. His con- 
version, however, took some time, and it was not till four 
years after the end of the war that he delivered his speech, 
Von deutscher Republik, dedicated to Gerhart Hauptmann on 
his sixtieth birthday. In the next ten years his prestige and 
influence grew and grew. If in the first years of the republic 
Hauptmann had been the leading literary and intellectual 
figure, gradually his influence receded and Thomas Mann 
became the representative of his time and country. His 
second great novel, Der Zauberberg, appeared in 1924. In 
1929 he received the Nobel prize, and in that year the popular 
edition of his Buddenbrooks reached its millionth copy. As a 
veritable ambassador of the Republic he undertook journeys 
to the European capitals. 

When the Nazis came to power there could be no place in 
Germany for him, though at first nothing happened. In April 
1933 he delivered an address on Wagner. It was at first 
favourably received, and Mann went off for a Mediterranean 
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holiday. Then in a few days a campaign of criticism and 
protest started, and he just stayed abroad, not officially 
banished but a voluntary exile. The story of his graceful 
acceptance of a doctorate of the University of Bonn, and of 
the correspondence between him and the Dean of the Faculty 
on its cancellation under the new order, can be read in his 
works, His later movements will not be discussed here, the 
“ honourable haven,” which, according to his own words, he 
found in Switzerland, or the experiences beyond the seas of 
what The Times has called “that enthusiastic young 
American, Thomas Mann.” 

His latest little book, Tis War (London, 1940), contains an 
utter and complete condemnation of all that National 
Socialism stands for, and of its “ handful of perverted and 
bloody-minded men.” He confronts the German people with 
its inescapable responsibility : “‘ No nation can, in the last 
resort, be forced.” His great problem is the problem of us 
all—how that people, or at any rate the great bulk of it, has 
apparently come to accept the Nazi aims, andif not toapprove, 
at any rate to condone the Nazi methods of attaining them. 
Mann is here, if possible more than ever, the passionate 
advocate of democracy—not only of democracy within the 
nations, but of a super-national democracy, “‘ the Confedera- 
tion of Europe.” 

What will be given now is an outline of the Nazi attitude 
towards him ; and the trouble the critics take with him, and 
the space they devote to him, will be specially noted. Thomas 
Mann may well be said to serve as a text for some of the Nazi 
vapourings. He represents, for instance, “ das Unwirkliche” 
of Paul Fechter’s book (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur vom 
Naturalismus bis zur Literatur des Unwirklichen, Leipzig, 
1935); he is “der fihrende Mann in dieser Literatur des 
Unwirklichen.” The antithesis of Wirklichkett and Unwirk- 
lichkeit is found with many of the Nazi critics. Fechter makes 
quite plain the sense in which he applies the term to 
Mann : 


Caught up in his world of unreality, remote from life, he found 
no approach to the new reality of Germany: he renounced the 
world from which he sprang and went abroad. The expatriation 
which the Reich then pronounced against him put the final seal 
on a fate that had long been decided from the literary side. 
Thomas Mann’s speeches and essays after he left Germany have 
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nothing more in common with the reality of the country and its 
spiritual existence. 


Walther Linden (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den 
Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1937) gives only two- 
thirds of a page to Mann, and he sums up : 


Thomas Mann is the classical example of a literary virtuoso of 
“enlightened ” type, a more impressive example since he shows 
in the technicalities of his craft a real talent, which slowly atrophies 
through its complete rootlessness. The road from Buddenbrooks 
by way of Der Zauberberg to Foseph is at the same time the down- 
ward road of the author, Mann. 


Christian Jenssen (Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 
1936) devotes two of his 127 pages to the demolition of Mann, 
concluding with the words : 


His works do not reveal the greatness and power of life in clarify- 
ing illumination or tragic convulsion, but they result 1n an estrange- 
ment from the vital forces, not least because they have no roots in 
native soil, in national life and religious conviction. 


Professor Franz Koch (Geschichte deutscher Dichtung, Ham- 
burg, 1937) has two full pages on him, the keynote being the 
well-known contrast between Dichter on the one hand and 
Literat or Schriftsteller on the other : 


Not often is the difference between mere authorship and true 
creative art so manifest as in the work of Thomas Mann, where 
great artistic power is not supported by an adequate content, so 
that in the end it petrifies in virtuosity and technique, and the 
term “ Ziviltsationsliterat,” originally coined for Heinrich Mann, 
comes to apply in full measure to himself... . 


Like the others, he stresses that Mannis above alla “ Schilderer 
des Verfalls” and he comments on Der Zauberberg : 


Only individualism in decay, the loosening of all ties, could 
produce a work which presumes such unusual sympathy with the 
phenomena of decline, such “ sympathy with death.” 


His summing-up brings the usual charge that Mann’s work is 
not constructive but destructive : 


His work is not rooted in depth of feeling, in all-embraced and 
all-embracing life, but in the bloodless space of solitary intellect, 
which is a different thing from creative genius. Hence his work... 
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is powerful enough to destroy a world order but not to build up a 
new one. 


Adolf Bartels (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Brunswick, 
1934) gives three pages between them to the brothers Heinrich 
and Thomas Mann. His opening words are in his usual anti- 
Semitic style, and contain a remarkable piece of deduction, 
while he sums up his verdict on Thomas in a very drastic 
sentence : 


The transition to Jewry is furnished by the brothers Heinrich 
and Thomas Mann—their father was a merchant and senator, but 
their mother Portuguese, and therefore possibly not without 
Jewish and negro blood, and they both married Jewesses. . 
The truth is: Thomas Mann once, in Buddenbrooks, wrote a 
good regional novel, which was to be sure overrated and must in 
many respects be taken with caution, but that was the end of him. 


Hellmuth Langenbucher ignores Thomas Mann in his 
literary histories, but in another book, Friedrich Lienhard und 
sein Anteil am Kampf um die deutsche Erneuerung (Hamburg, 
1935), he makes a furious attack on Hans Naumann for his 
treatment of the brothers Mann and Lienhard respectively in 
the fifth edition of his Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart 
(Stuttgart, 1931) : 


Whilst Hans Naumann pays to writers like Heinrich and Thomas 
Mann, with whom national-socialist Germany has long closed its 
account, the tribute that “with their novels they rendered a 
higher service ” (“ by thus exposing shallowness and corruption 
they served a new ethic and a new spiritual force and prepared the 
way for a new philosophy and its literature ””) he calls Lienhard’s 
Spielmann “the insignificant philosophy of a somewhat fusty 
Quest of the Grail.” 


In producing his sixth edition Professor Naumann makes 
in a long preface a fervent confession of the full Nazi faith in 
the correct Nazi terminology. But as one of those “ late 
awakened, and long stricken with blindness” (ums spat 
Erwachten und lang Verblendeten) he was faced with many 
difficulties, not the least being the treatment of Heinrich and 
Thomas Mann. To allow praise of Heinrich’s satiric novels to 
stand would be an unforgivable sin: satire is not a Nazi 
literary form. Such satire of their régime as he exercised on 
that which preceded it is a nightmarish impossibility. And so 
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by a piece of skilful tacking the sentence referred to above 
was given quite a different turn. The opening words: “ And 
yet Heinrich and Thomas Mann rendered with their novels a 
higher service” became “ And yet they rendered with their 
novels a higher service . . .”, the “ they ” being a number of 
writers already mentioned, Bierbaum, Hofmannsthal, and 
others. The case of Thomas was even more serious. In the 
fifth edition Naumann had devoted twelve pages to him, and 
most of it was kept, but what had to go was the glowing 
peroration of twenty-four lines. For those who admire Mann 
it will be so welcome that it may be given here in full : 


It will be agreed that in all these things Thomas Mann is dealing 
only with himself, but also that his immense egotism has not been 
denied the prize of highest mastery. All that he says of the 
dignity, reputation and mastery of Gustav Aschenbach, fate has 
in the meantime bestowed on him in fullest measure. It has given 
him something of the position of an official educator, a preceptor 
in the noblest sense, for Germany and far beyond Germany, so that 
his creative work at times even became subordinate to those ex- 
pressions of his views, inspired by the highest sense of responsibility, 
which are a most essential part of him. Indeed, Friedrich und die 
grosse Koaltition as well as certain parts of the critical Betrachtungen 
eines Unpolitischen, cannot possibly be divorced from his purely 
literary production, together with which they helped to create his 
present position. He has become a guardian of real culture and of 
true humanity like Gerhart Hauptmann, with whom he is readily 
associated in this respect on public occasions—only that he attacks, 
formulates and challenges more forcibly and effectively. He has 
become a supreme Keeper of the Seal of responsibility and con- 
science like Stefan George, whom he resembles in self-discipline 
and the noblest ideals of form and culture. And if it be permitted 
to say this too—it is no longer the congregation of the elect alone 
which listens to his word, but also the wide company of those who 
once had no understanding for Tonio Kréger : the blond and blue- 
eyed—Hans Hansen and Inge Holm. 


So Naumann wrote in 1931. He sacrificed in his new edition 
in 1933 the essential declaration of his final judgment on 
Mann’s achievement. But yet he did not give satisfaction, 
and the Nazi critics protested against the space still devoted 
to Mann. He could, in fact, have satisfied them only in one 
way—by saying in nearly every respect the exact opposite of 
what he had said before. Truly the way of the convert is hard! 
H. G. Arxrins. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NEUTRALITY. 


T has become a matter of all too common experience of 

recent years that the morality and even the political 

Sagacity of governments falls lamentably and often 
dangerously below the average standard set by the more 
enlightened of the people they govern. This should not be 
surprising in England where election to Parliament is still 
dependent rather upon wealth, birth or assertiveness, than 
upon ability, experience or genius. But we have witnessed 
the same evil at work abroad: in the dictatorship countries, 
including the U.S.S.R., leaders, conscious of their limitations, 
have stamped out criticism. 

I believe that it is because of the lag between the good sense 
of peoples and the actions of governments that there is a 
growing feeling that the time is ripe for a new guarantee of 
fundamental rights. This feeling has been expressed and a 
“‘ Charter” has been formulated in Mr. Wells’s pamphlet 
The Rights of Man. As he points out, the method of the 
petition, the method of securing concrete redress for concrete 
grievances, has been in the past, par excellence, the English 
method of achieving social progress. Moreover, with us 
certain rights have ceased to need a guarantee because they 
have become a habit. Among these rights is the right to life 
and limb, the bare essential for the existence of any society. 

Towards the close of the last century it must have seemed 
that this right was well on the way to universal recognition, 
and optimistic people felt that it would soon be guaranteed 
not only against criminals within the State but also against 
the effect of quarrels among the “ Family of Nations,” by the 
elimination of war. These optimists overlooked the signifi- 
cance of Bismarck and could even admire the Prussian point 
of view. To-day we are face to face with Prussianism, and we 
realise that, in the modern world, all Declarations of Rights 
to be effective must not only be national but international, 
and that it is useless for the police to prevent murders within 
the State if the “law” governing the relationship of States 
themselves permits, and even regulates, mass murder when 
the murderer comes not from within the State but from 
without. 

It is because I agree, respectfully, with Mr. Wells that the 
method by which our lot on earth may be bettered is the 
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method of the Declaration, that I am moved to write this 
article. In order to demand what they want from their 
rulers people must know what they want, and they must also 
know what it is that stands in the way of their obtaining it. 
We all want peace, guaranteed peace, a guarantee of the right 
to live. One among many factors which have made the present 
war possible is the conception of neutrality: it has enabled 
the Germans to surround themselves with a sanitary cordon 
of small States which they can attack at will but which 
persistently and in the name of law hinder the forces of 
civilisation in curbing the aggressors. Many people who know 
nothing about International Law are now realising that this 
conception is in some way beginning to look out of date and 
that instead of isolating wars it is in fact fostering them. It 
seems desirable, therefore, that these people, as the potential 
framers of a Declaration of the Rights of Man, should know 
something of the simple, elementary and undisputed facts 
concerning the formation and growth of neutrality in order 
that they may judge for themselves whether it is designed to 
secure peace, or whether we should seek every means to 
induce the nations to abandon it for the future. 

Neutrality implies two principles: the principle that the 
sovereignty of a State which seeks to stay out of a war between 
other States must not be violated by the belligerents, and the 
principle that the neutral State must act impartially towards 
both belligerents, refraining from hostilities. From these two 
principles flow all the rights and duties of neutrals laid down 
in conventions, treaties and books on International Law. 
This conception is not old, it is in fact a very recent outcrop 
of history (although some rules, with which we are not here 
concerned, governing the conduct of neutral individuals, as 
opposed to the conduct of neutral States, are of very ancient 
origin). Its growth has been applauded by many writers on 
the ground that it favours the isolation of war ; these writers 
have assumed either that war is an inevitable evil and that 
isolation and regulation are therefore the only restrictions 
that can be put upon it, or that isolation spells ultimate 
extinction. Present events may certainly have encouraged 
the protagonists of the first assumption, but if it is adopted 
it offers us a poor future: present events would seem to have 
proved the second assumption a fallacy. The two principles 
have, in fact, grown up under the influence of various forces, 
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the most important being the growth, generally regard as 
dating from the Peace of Westphalia (1648), of the pét- 
nicious conception of territorial sovereignty and the applica- 
tion to the State of rules and analogies applicable to private 
law. It is no accident, moreover, that the rise to power of the 
U.S.A. coincides with the birth of modern neutrality. During 
the nineteenth century America could well afford to regard 
European quarrels as no affair of hers, while the admission of 
immigrants from all parts of Europe made it convenient to 
maintain that nationhood consists rather in the occupation of 
territory than in ties of blood. The twentieth century does 
not seem yet to have taught us that the world is, in a sense, 
inevitably a unit of human government, and that a quarrel 
in Manchuria, Chaco or Abyssinia concerns us all. 

The following facts about the history of neutrality are 
probably undisputed. Before the territorial State existed 
there was no neutrality ; in the Middle Ages if country A 
were at war with country B, country C might well allow 
country A to levy troops within its borders or even to send 
its military forces across its territory, while at the same time 
remaining upon “ friendly ” terms with B. Conversely C 
could not complain if A carried hostilities over its borders ; 
the only way of preventing such high-handedness was to go 
to war with A. In the latter part of the fifteenth century and 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries several 
rulers began to conclude treaties with the object of protecting 
their countries from the consequences of this state of affairs. 
A treaty between Henry VII and the Elector of Saxony, 
concluded in 1505, serves as an example: both the contract- 
ing parties undertook to prevent any State at war with the 
other from either raising troops or obtaining supplies within his 
domains. Of course such treaties, though numerous, in no 
way established international custom, since they only bound 
the contracting parties. Grotius (1582-1645), the “ founder 
of international law,” in his great book, De Jure Belli Ac 
Pacis, gives hardly any space to the discussion of neutrality ; 
such conceptions as “ sovereignty ” and “ impartiality ” had 
not developed in his time. However, what he does say is 
instructive to us to-day, although it has been the habit of 
modern publicists to brush it aside as an unfortunate lapse 
into primitive simplicity. Firstly, he says that belligerents 
should never violate the territory of third parties unless such 
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violation is absolutely necessary for carrying on the war ; 
if they are forced to violate it they should pay compensation. 
This is certainly an innocuous rule. Secondly, in a famous 
passage, he says, “ officium est nibil facere, quo validior frat 1s 
qui improbam fovet causam, aut quo justum bellum gerentts 
motus impediatur,” i.e. the duty of a State not party to a war 
is to do nothing which will strengthen a belligerent who is 
fighting for an evil cause or hinder a belligerent who is fighting 
for a just one. If, of course, it is not easy to say which cause 
is just, an impartial attitude must be observed. In fairness it 
should be added that he ends by saying “ bonum est qutescere” ; 
if a State can keep out of a war so much the better for it—but, 
after all, in the seventeenth century the problem of preventing 
world wars had not arisen, and it is unlikely that he would 
have sanctioned the idea that it is right for a small group of 
people to safeguard their own immediate interests to the 
detriment of the ultimate interest of the world. However 
colossal the success of Grotius’s book in other respects, his 
views on neutrality fell upon deaf ears in his own day just 
as much as they do to-day. During the seventeenth century 
no advance was made in the direction of creating the reciprocal 
duties of impartiality and respect for sovereignty: to the 
contrary, in 1631, 6000 men under the orders of the Marquis 
of Hamilton and with the connivance of the King were sent 
to the assistance of Gustavus Adolphus, and this act was not 
in any way regarded as a breach of neutral duty; on the 
other hand, in 1639 the Dutch, under Van Tromp, destroyed 
a Spanish fleet in the Downs, British territorial waters. 
The eighteenth century saw the foundations of the modern 
institution laid. This was effected under two influences, the 
writings of publicists and the increasing hold of the idea of 
territorial sovereignty which was especially fostered after 
the independence, and consequent isolation, of the American 
colonies had been secured. The effect of the works of the two 
most influential writers of the century, Bynkershoek and 
Vattel, whose Droit des Gens was published in 1758, was, in 
keeping perhaps with the spirit of the times, to enthrone the 
principle of “impartiality.” The question of the justice or 
injustice of the war ceased to be regarded as significant, 
perhaps because it was realised that questions of morality 
seldom affect the unfettered actions of rulers, perhaps because 
reflection showed that there is always something to be said on 
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both sides where the very act of aggression is not itself 
regarded as a crime. Vattel finally established the rule that 
“impartiality ” implies, not the affording of equal assistance 
to both parties, but abstaining from affording any assistance 
“ne fournir .. . rien de ce qui sert directement a la guerre.” 
However, the supplying of troops to one belligerent under a 
previous treaty of alliance was not regarded as incompatible 
with an attitude of neutrality until 1788 when Sweden, then 
at war with Russia, protested against such action on the part 
of Denmark. In 1793 war broke out between Great Britain 
and France. The French Minister to the American Republic 
at once set about equipping privateers in America to attack 
British shipping and proceeded to set up Prize Courts on 
American soil to adjudicate upon the capture of ships to 
be brought into American ports by French cruisers. Washing- 
ton’s Administration set the tone for future American policy 
by securing the dismissal of the offending Minister, and 
Jefferson, as Secretary of State, made it clear that, for the 
future, whatever the sympathies of the people, America 
would maintain a strict neutrality in all disputes in which 
she was not involved and would expect, in return, absolute 
respect for her territorial sovereignty. In 1818 this policy was 
further implemented by the enactment of the great American 
Foreign Enlistment Act. 

Thus America set the fashion, and during the nineteenth 
century the world followed suit, Switzerland and Belgium 
becoming permanently neutralised by general agreement. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that agreement had been 
secured on anything more than first principles ; controversy 
continued to rage around such matters as blockade and the 
carrying of contraband, though some modicum of agreement 
was reached at the signing of the Declaration of Paris after 
the Crimean War. Moreover, even as late as the Boer War it 
was still possible for Portugal, while remaining neutral, to 
allow the passage of British troops across Portuguese territory 
in compliance with a treaty obligation: this practice was 
forbidden by Article 2 of the Fifth Convention of The Hague 
Conference, 1907. 

Conventions V and VII of The Hague Conference, 1907 
(though never ratified by Great Britain), lay down the Rights 
and Duties of Neutrals on land and at sea and represent the 
final adoption of the modern law of neutrality and the 
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acceptance, in a world that seemed comparatively stable, of 
the notion that peace may ultimately be obtained although 
territorial sovereignty is regarded as an abiding human 
institution and States are treated as having a “ right ” to go 
to war. After 1914-18 two attempts were made under the 
League of Nations Covenant and the Kellogg-Briand Pact to 
create a world peace and to make war an international crime. 
Both attempts failed. The latter was never more than a 
pious wish. The former failed because even those who 
championed it lacked the courage of their convictions, and 
refused to accept the principle that the implementing of the 
Covenant meant the implementing of Article 16 to the letter, 
and the implementing of Article 16 meant, not that States 
should be free to co-operate or not at will, but that rulers 
should be constrained to accept a limitation upon the 
sovereignty of the State, to accept a world force and a world 
law above the State. Surely the events of the present time 
lead to the conclusion that the abandonment of the concep- 
tion of territorial sovereignty and the conception of neutrality 
are essential before man, as a citizen of the modern world, 
can demand from his rulers a guarantee of the right to life 
and limb. : 


Puriip JAMES. 


4 
: 


DOeDESTROYV HITLERISM. 


HEN Mr. Neville Chamberlain declared on September 

3rd, 1939, that Hitlerism must be destroyed, he gave 
utterance to the will of his people. This was the only 

war aim he proclaimed on that day. The English do not fight 
for any particular frontier of Poland or Czechoslovakia. Soon 
afterwards, however, the Government thought it advisable 
to proclaim also a peace aim, as the Prime Minister called it : 
the foundation of a new world. The war can only create the 
presuppositions for this new Europe whose spirit and form 
must above all eliminate the mentality which has caused the 
rise of National Socialism and other forms of totalitarian 
dictatorship. Certainly National Socialism is not only an 
outward form which can be broken by mere physical power. 
Yet how often did we hear in Germany, how many millions 
were thinking, that only a war can expel the “‘ brown plague ” 
from the German people’s body. A war—that meant that 
hundreds of thousands grinding their teeth under Nazi 
domination would carry weapons. War—that was the pre- 
condition for the active participation of the German people 
in the expulsion of Hitlerism ; that it be also partly uprooted 
from within is essential for its destruction. Hitlerism can 
only be destroyed when, in a certain phase of the war, the 
arms of the Allies will have cleared the way for those who 
want to restore Germany’s honour and rescue the German 
people from its relapse into the darkest Middle Ages. The 
question arises by what régime Nazidom could be replaced 
in Germany. But the utterances of the English public show 
that they prefer not to think about this point. Even a man 
like Harold Nicolson makes no exception, as we see in his 
otherwise excellent book Why Britain is at War. He thinks 
that if Hitler himself does not try to change his National 
Socialism into a National Bolshevism, Hitlerism will finally 
be replaced by Communism. Of one thing he is sure: if the 
facade of the Nazi system breaks down, the whole social 
structure of Germany will be buried under a heap of ruins. 
“There may follow a period of internal disorder, accompanied 
by appalling massacres and wide starvation.” As to the sort 
of rule, however, that may be established in Germany after 
this period the reader is left in the dark. Evidently he 
imagines it as a sort of purgatory bound to result in the 
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German people having to renounce all plans of world domina- 
tion for at least thirty years. During this time the new world 
order will have to be created ; it must be so strong that even 
Germany cannot revolt against it, and so just that the German 
people does not feel at a disadvantage by it. His opinion that 
National Socialism will only be replaced by Communism is 
widely shared, but it was much more justified at the beginning ~ 
and during the first year of the Hitler régime than to-day. 
For those who regarded National Socialism as the antagonist 
of Communism, who wanted to use it as a sort of breakwater 
against the “red flood” and therefore helped it to power, 
have learned better. In accordance with Hitler’s policy 
Germany was changed into a sort of barracks which gradually 
supplanted a liberalist-capitalist economy by a state economy 
only needed as a rule by a state at war. And this economy of 
the total state which more and more tended to autarchy— 
according to Dr. Schacht only a foreign word for impoverish- 
ment—encroached on the whole private life of the individual 
German, above all the farmer. Germany is at war since 1933 : 
it is waged by the state, the monster State, against the 
individual German. This Reich has too nearly conformed to a 
corrupted National Bolshevism for the swinging back of the 
pendulum to bring about the lasting rule of Communism. In 
the heart of the normal German there must be a deep longing . 
for a decent government leaving him, internally and externally, 
at peace. 

Hitlerism has already undermined its foundation by over- 
straining the idea of the total state, by its brutality and 
corruption, its thoughtlessness and terrible war adventure. 
The miracle worker who was to give Germany a position as a 
Great Power never attained before—without any bloodshed— 
is gone. Secondly, a Communism compromised by its alliance 
with Nazism has little chance to replace an 80 per cent. 
National Bolshevism. I do not believe civil war and chaos 
to be the last stage of Hitlerism. What has now matured and 
has been intensified by this unwanted war is the will of the 
German people for order and peace, for a definition of the 
private and the state spheres (which latter will have to be 
restricted). They are already longing for a régime of order 
which would save Germany from chaos and prevent the 
further destruction of her productivity. There can, however, 
be no change on a parliamentary-democratic basis in a 
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country where only one political party is allowed. A régime 
of power must be removed by power. At the moment there 
is only one organised power in Germany which could remove 
it: the army. The psychological conditions have probably 
been created by the dictatorship ; to strengthen them in the 
German people is the task of the Allied propaganda. To con- 
vince the General Staff and the higher officials of the Civil 
Service that in the interest of their country they must 
separate themselves from Hitler will have to be the 
principle of a war policy aiming at the destruction of 
Hitlerism. 

I see three ways for such a policy. Two of them are easily 
described. The Allies must display their military, economic 
and diplomatic power so impressively that all reasonable 
people in Germany will give up every hope for a military 
victory. To leave no doubt to the General Staff, the professional 
diplomats and the more critical part of the German people 
about the pre-condition of the Allies for peace, namely the 
establishment of a non-Nazi Government with whom it could 
be concluded is the simplest method. Statesmen will only 
have to say it over and over again in unmistakable words. 
The cautious objection that mere promises of the present 
German Government can no longer be believed is not clear 
enough. The formula: no peace with Hitler and his régime 
will carry weight only when the German people have got a 
better idea of what it has to expect from a peace which would 
not be concluded by Hitler, but by a régime which, to save 
Germany, has overthrown him. 

Up to now it has not been difficult for the propaganda 
machine to persuade the average German that he is in the 
same boat with the Nazi régime and has to fight for his life 
against the waves of hatred from abroad. It is not easy for 
the propaganda of the Allies to contend against this natural 
distrust, the legacy of Versailles. What, however, above all 
hampers our propaganda in its effect is its aimlessness. It 
has no real orientation, no strategy, no tactics, and it does not 
know for whom it is intended. Politically the German people 
is divided into two spheres of power, the Hitler apparatus 
and the army. Allied propaganda has to overcome the dis- 
trustful way of thinking of the nationally minded circles 
which supply the higher officers and officials. The great 
conception of the new order in which a non-Nazi Germany is 
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to have her full share must be explained in detail. Mere 
phrases will not suffice. 

Without further delay commissions should be formed 
(which could make use of the technical apparatus of the 
League) to deal with the main problems. They should be 
composed of persons of great authority, not only English and 
French, but as many as possible from neutral countries, 
especially U.S.A.; Germans, too, would participate. These 
commissions would work like Royal Commissions without the 
members committing their governments. One commission of 
this “ unofficial peace conference ”—to arrange it and take it 
under his protection would be the great contribution of 
President Roosevelt—would have to deal with the problem of 
a European confederation, the boycotting of war within the 
confederation, the question of its equipment with the instru- 
ments of power, and general disarmament. Another com- 
mission would have to report on what revision of frontiers it 
would think necessary for the foundation of a Europe justly 
balanced on the right of self-determination. The examination 
would recommend within which boundaries the establishment 
of a sovereign Czechoslovak and Polish State could be created 
without a referendum and which frontiers would have to be 
fixed after a referendum. Also the will of the Austrian people 
will have to be considered, as well as the demands of Hungary 
and Bulgaria. The task of fixing the new frontiers would be 
simplified if, with a European federation in view, strategic 
considerations could be ignored. 

A further preliminary task would be the codification of a 
minorities’ law. Another commission would deal with the 
economic co-operation of Europe and the mitigation of the 
disadvantages of certain frontiers. Then there would be the 
question of the abolition or gradual decrease of the customs. 
Another sphere of activity would be the reconstruction of a 
free capital trade, the renunciation of autarchy, the inclusion 
of the individual state in a freely functioning world economy, 
the stabilisation of currencies, the distribution of gold. For 
such a commission the co-operation of the U.S.A. is indis- 
pensable. Lastly there is the distribution of the world’s raw 
materials and, in connection with it, the question of colonies. 
If Europe assumes a new shape and the states draw together, 
the question of raw materials would become one of currency. 
The problem of colonies will have to be dealt with on the lines 
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of a new Europe, not with a view to a new distribution, but to 
their transformation into European mandates in co-operation 
with Germany and Italy. 

Though the men co-operating in this work could not bind 
their governments, they would be authorised to find a basis 
upon which the statesmen could construct a new world. The 
political importance of such preliminaries lies above all in 
their propagandist effect. A new front would appear: a 
world which will stand together on the foundation of right 
and justice as a civilising community against brutal claims 
to domination by individuals or nations. A flag can be hoisted 
under which we could fight with greater conviction and 
supported by the whole civilisation against the brutal madness 
of Hitlerism: the flag of the new Europe. 

You may doubt if the leaders of an undefeated German 
army will separate themselves from Hitler. Shall we prefer 
the certainty of a war getting more and more frightful to the 
uncertainty of an effort to end it? Besides Icannotimagine 
how a merely military and economic destruction of Germany 
followed by some one-sided compulsory measures would 
really change her nationalism and its dangerous nature. Who 
will be impressed by the irresponsible writings of certain 
people who have evaded all dangers in Germany in time and 
now try to persuade us that from a German heap of ruins the 
soft republic of Weimar could arise again ? Compared to that 
the idea that the military and political collapse of Germany 
will be a “ blood-stained spectacle” is more realistic. And 
after all those years of misery in Germany, when civil wars 
will have further devastated the country, we can imagine only 
two alternatives: either a Communist one, at heart as 
dangerously imperialist as Stalin’s, or a Directory (as in the 
French Revolution) which could have no other supporters 
but those who could lead Germany out of a hopeless impasse 
even now and save their country and the world further 
misery. Hitler’s violent reactions against suggestions that the 
unity of the German people is only on the surface are proof 
that in his innermost heart he knows the shaky condition of 
his régime. Germany may for the moment be covered by a 
layer of ice, but my knowledge of the country tells me that it 
is very thin. Under this cover there lives a people of 80 millions, 
full of good and useful energies, who cannot be won for Europe 


by the whip. Without them a new Europe cannot be a 
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HE events following upon the great German offensive 

of May oth last have produced profound changes in the 

economic structures of the belligerent countries in 
general and of Germany in particular. Thus, for instance, the 
Nazi occupation of the rich iron ore mines of Lorraine has 
freed the Reich of the danger of a possible shortage of the 
metal, so that this problem, which was still so acute in April, 
has practically ceased to exist. The problem of oil has 
similarly been affected by these same events and many factors 
that did not exist at the beginning of the war must now be 
taken into consideration. Italy’s entry into the war, the Nazi 
occupation of several countries, the disappearance for the 
time being of a continental battle front, the intensification of 
the air war, the failure of Russo-German economic collabora- 
tion and, finally, the vassalisation of Rumania—all these are 
factors that influence not only the oil requirements of the 
Axis, but also its supply position. 

In considering the present oil consumption of Germany 
and Italy it is necessary to take into account, on the one hand, 
the severe restrictions imposed upon the civil population and, 
on the other, the greatly increased needs of their military 
apparatus. After the advent of the Nazi régime the Reich’s 
oil consumption was more than doubled, rising from 3,375,000 
tons in 1933 to 7,290,000 tons in 1938, not counting Austria. 
This was made up as follows (in 1,000 tons): motor fuel, 
2,925; kerosene, 100; Diesel oil, 1,650; fuel oil, 1,025 ; 
lubricating oil, 550; paraffin wax, 70; bitumen, 620; 
technical products, 350. The severe restrictions imposed at 
the beginning of the war have undoubtedly reduced this 
consumption to a very considerable extent, though the 
different products have not been affected by rationing in the 
same way. At all events, a very substantial saving of petrol 
is represented by the suppression of practically all private 
motor traffic, while, no doubt, part of the fuel oil previously 
used has been replaced by coal; the reductions in the con- 
sumption of gas oil, mostly used in industry and transport, 
and of lubricating oil, four-fifths of which is used by industry 
and the railways, must be on a far lower scale. 

It will be gathered how difficult it is to offer even an 
approximate figure concerning the civilian requirements of 
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the Reich proper. The question becumes even more com- 
plicated when we come to consider the oil consumption of the 
conquered countries that are now being “ administered ” by 
the Reich. The normal peace-time requirements of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Western Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium and the occupied part of France, amounted to 
approximately eight million tons, not including bunker oil. 
No doubt the restrictions imposed upon the conquered 
populations are even more severe than those prevailing in 
Germany itself, but there remains the question to what point 
it is possible to reduce the oil consumption of highly motorised 
countries which the Reich intends to exploit both industrially 
and agriculturally. Assuming the most rigid rationing, it is 
not likely that more than a maximum of two-thirds of the 
normal consumption can be saved. And as normal consump- 
tion for Germany (including the conquered territories) would 
amount to a little more than 1§ million tons per annum, 
present civilian requirements would represent a minimum of 
5 million tons. 

Italy’s peace-time requirements amounted to 2,500,000 
tons per annum, made up of 500,000 tons motor fuel, 
175,000 tons kerosene, 120,000 tons of lubricating oil and 
1,700,000 tons of gas and fuel oil. A brief analysis of these 
figures will show that there is far less room for the restriction 
of civilian consumption in Italy than in Germany. Indeed, 
Italy’s consumption of petrol (in which the greatest economies 
would be possible) represents only 20 per cent. of her total oil 
requirements, as compared with from 40 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. in the case of Germany, France, Holland, etc. Inaddition, 
as Italy does not possess adequate coal supplies, she has a 
much narrower margin than these other countries for reducing 
her consumption of gas and fuel oil. Hence it is unlikely that 
her total savings exceed 40 per cent., so that Italy’s minimum 
civilian requirements amount to 1,500,000 tons—without 
taking into account the million tons of bunker oil normally 
used by the Italian Fleet and merchant navy. Thus the 
civilian needs of the Axis amount to about 6,500,000 tons per 
annum. a ; 

To the above figure must be added the quantities of oil 
required for military operations proper. Naturally, it is 
impossible to foresee the extent of this consumption, as It 
depends entirely on the form in which the war will be carried 
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on in the future. The following examples will illustrate the 
complexity of this question. A 1,o00h.p. fighter ’plane 
consumes 250kg. of petrol per hour, while a 2,000 h.p. 
bomber consumes twice this amount. On the other hand, 
the Polish and French campaigns have shown that a land 
division on the move consumes 180 tons of motor fuel per 
twenty-four hours. In the Polish campaign the Germans 
employed a total of about 60 divisions and 4,000 airplanes. 
In the Battle of France, at its culminating phase, they 
employed 120 divisions and a number of planes estimated 
by military experts at 3,000 per day. The oil consumption in 
these two cases corresponds to an annual consumption of 
4 and 1o million tons per annum respectively. But in an 
exclusively aerial war, with 2,000 airplanes, each flying for 
two hours per day, the annual consumption would amount 
to only half a million tons. It will be seen, therefore, that, all 
according to the form hostilities may take, the oil requirements 
of the Axis military apparatus may vary within very wide 
limits. Also, the destruction of railways may oblige the Axis 
Powers to resort to motor transport to a more considerable 
extent, thus increasing by so much their petrol consumption. 
At the same time, even in the present state of their military 
operations the oil requirements of their military apparatus 
are by no means negligible. The frequent movements of 
German armies and of the Italian Fleet, and the bombing of 
German petrol depots in Europe and Italian depots in Africa, 
represent losses which must be accounted as part of the strictly 
military consumption. Still, it would be hazardous to give 
any sort of estimate of actual figures. All that can be said 
with certainty is that if the continental front is re-formed, and 
whether the Axis plays an offensive or defensive réle, its oil 
requirements for its military apparatus would approximate 
to the figures given above, that is, some millions of tons. 

In what quantities and in what manner are the two 
dictators able to obtain the oil they must have for the conduct 
of the war? They have three sources: home production, 
imports and stocks. The Nazi Government ever since its 
accession has done everything in its power to stimulate the 
development of self-sufficiency in oil, and this applies to the 
production of crude oil, as well as to the production of syn- 
thetic petrol, the utilisation of benzol, alcohol and liquefied 
or compressed gases and other ersatz products. The results 
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are a credit to German technical efficiency. The extraction of 
crude oil increased from 238,511 tons in 1933 to 608,772 tons 
in 1938, more than 700,000 tons in 1939, and will probably 
attain 1,100,000 tons this year, taking into account the Polish 
wells at Jaslo and the French wells at Pechelbron in Alsace. 
Synthetic petrol production rose from 180,000 tons in 1933 to 
1,200,000 tons in 1938 and 1,700,000 tons in 1939. It will 
probably increase to from 2-2 to 2:5 million tons this year. 
The utilisation of benzol as motor fuel was doubled by the 
Nazis, reaching 440,000 tons in 1938, while the use of alcohol 
for the same purpose has increased from 125,000 to 185,000 
tons. Creditable results have also been achieved in the sphere 
of ersatz. Germany’s total home production rose from 
915,000 tons in 1933 to 2,700,000 tons in 1938, and must have 
or was to have reached more than 4 million tons during the 
current year. 

However, aerial warfare has upset all calculations in this 
connection. It is too early yet to make any definite pro- 
nouncement concerning the R.A.F’.’s systematic attacks on the 
German oil plants, though there can be no doubt that the 
Reich is already heavily affected. These works, legitimate 
military objectives to the R.A.F., are ideal targets, as they 
deal with a highly inflammable product. The synthetic oil 
works are particularly vulnerable, as they are very large in 
extent and are working at high pressure. The destruction of 
the refineries would also make it impossible for Germany to 
treat the crude oil extracted at home and in the countries 
under her control, except by sending it to the Rumanian 
refineries—and that would involve an almost insoluble 
transport problem. It may be said that Germany’s home 
production will decrease at a rate dependent on the frequency 
and efficacy of the R.A.F. raids, and will probably vanish 
completely in due course. At all events, the German General 
Staff can no longer rely on this most important source of 
supply as it did in the past. The German war machine is 
here confronted by an unknown quantity of a most ominous 
character. As to Italy, the only credit items in her home 
production account are represented by Albanian oil and, to 
a very small extent, such ersatz products as methane gas, 
alcohol, charcoal, etc. ' 

Albanian oil production may have risen from 40,000 tons 
in 1934 to approximately 300,000 tons to-day. Owing ee 
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quality this oil demands special treatment, which it receives 
at two refineries built ad hoc at Bari and Livorno, each with 
an annual capacity of 120,000 tons super-aviation petrol and 
30,000 tons of high-class lubricating oil, produced by hydro- 
genation. It should be noted, however, that the Albanian 
production is limited not only by the poverty of the wells, 
but also by the low capacity of the pipe-line that carries the 
oil from the oil field of Devoli to the port of Valona, and the 
low capacity of the hydrogenation plants.’ It is further worth 
noting that the above-mentioned works, as well as the 
principal Italian refineries, are located on the coast (Trieste, 
Fiume, Porto Marghera, Naples, Spezia), and are therefore 
exposed to attack from the sea and from the air. The ersatz 
production amounts to from 80,000 to 100,000 tons per annum, 
so that the total Italian home production would be 400,000 
tons. 

Barred as they are by the blockade from the world’s 
principal sources of supply, the Axis partners have direct 
access to only two oil producers, Russia and Rumania. At 
the beginning of the war the Nazi leaders were perhaps able 
to count on Soviet oil; to-day, however, they cannot have 
any illusions left even as to insignificant supplies. The 
U.S.S.R., second largest oil producer in the world, absorbs 
nearly the whole of its production—some 30,000,000 tons per 
annum—and its exports, which stood at 6,200,000 tons in 
1932, have gradually fallen to 500,000 tons to-day. It has 
become evident that Russia will not deprive herself of oil 
in order to supply the Axis, and if the Axis obtains 200,000 
tons per annum from this source it would be a maximum. 
The position is very different as regards Rumania. Before 
the French capitulation Rumania—for reasons that were 
political as much as economic and financial—was unable to 
supply more than 1,500,000 tons of oil to Germany and about 
600,000 tons to Italy, that is, a total amounting to half her 
exports. To-day, however, after the vassalisation of the 
country practically the entire Rumanian production is at the 
disposal of the Axis, and the only factor that limits consign- 
ments to Germany and Italy is the question of transport. 

It should be noted that Rumanian production has been 
on the downgrade since 1936. In that year she produced 
8,700,000 tons, whereas to-day the figure is about 6,200,000 
tons per annum, representing about 6,000,000 tons of the 
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refined products. Consumption in 1939 was approximately 
1,700,000 tons, but German rationing methods will probably 
reduce this to a lower level, so that the Axis will have an 
exportable surplus of not less than 5 million tons. Their 
great difficulty will lie in transporting such quantities. The 
principal route, the one from Constanza via the Mediterranean, 
by which Germany before the war received the greater part 
and Italy the whole of her imports of Rumanian oil, is to-day 
controlled by the British Fleet, so that the Axis must rely on 
the railways and particularly on the Danube. Now this river 
transport is limited firstly by the size of the available oil 
fleet, secondly by the inadequacy of port installations at 
Giurgiu, the port of departure, as well as at the Austrian and 
German reception ports, and thirdly by the fact that the 
Danube ceases to be navigable for at least three months each 
year. The total oil transported over the Danube in any year 
in the past did not exceed approximately 800,000 tons which, 
with a tanker fleet of 220,000 tons (capacity 260,000 tons), 
represents some three or four round trips per annum. No 
doubt, therefore, the Danubian traffic could be considerably 
improved and as many as six or seven round trips could be 
achieved by extending and exploiting the port installations 
to the best advantage and, in particular, increasing the tanker 
fleet. Evidently, however, these tasks are far from easy, 
particularly in time of war. At present the Danube can carry 
a million tons per annum, but if the Axis could double the 
tanker fleet and improve the port accommodation in order to 
increase the number of round trips, this could be raised to 
3 million tons per annum. However, the work involved would 
take considerably longer than a year. 

As regards the railways, they have never carried more than 
200,000 tons of oil per annum in recent years. The greatest 
obstacle to the development of this traffic is the shortage of 
rolling stock. Transporting a million tons of Rumanian oil 
to Germany per annum would necessitate the running of 
five trains of fifty wagons each per day and a minimum of 
5,000 tank wagons in constant circulation. It is true that the 
Nazis, who were suffering from a shortage of rolling stock at 
the beginning of the war, have seized some tank wagons in 
Holland, Belgium and France, and that Rumania alone has 
given them 8,000, with a capacity of 110,000 tons. However, 
whereas the rail transport facilities are to-day clearly more 
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favourable than they were even a few months ago, under 
present conditions a total of 2-5 to 3 million tons per annum 
appears to be the utmost that the Axis can obtain from 
Rumania. Does this mean that the available balance of 
Rumanian oil—some 2 or 2°5 million tons—will be useless 
to the Axis? By no means. If—as is more than likely—the 
Nazis regard the occupation of Rumania not as an end in 
itself, but only as the first stage in the “ Drang nach dem 
Osten,” then Rumanian oil will assume a capital importance 
as a source of supply for the German armies operating along 
the Black Sea. In that case, however, the Rumanian refineries 
might become easy targets for aircraft operating from bases 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. In this connection it will be 
useful to point out that Great Britain enjoys a considerable 
advantage as regards her oil supply, as it does not depend on 
the existence of a refining industry at home (inevitably 
vulnerable to aerial attack), but on the importation of the 
finished refined product from distances of thousands of miles. 

Great uncertainty prevails as to the stocks of oil available 
to the Axis countries. In September 1939 Germany’s stocks 
were estimated at between 2-5 and 3 million tons, but it is 
not precluded that they considerably exceeded these figures. 
The international experts have recently placed the estimate 
as high as 4 million tons, but they have no means of checking 
this figure. Still, it will be best not to dismiss it, even if only 
in order to work upon the most favourable hypothesis for the 
enemy. The half-million tons he expended during the Polish 
campaign was probably made good during the following 
eight months, while the 1,500,000 tons he used up in the West 
were, beyond all doubt, replaced from seizures made in 
Holland, Belgium and France. Thus Germany, in the matter 
of oil, may to-day find herself in the same position as at the 
start, with stocks amounting to anything from 2:5 to 4 
million tons. No doubt these stocks have been diminished 
by R.A.F. attacks, but on the whole, and in view of their 
dispersal, they are less vulnerable than the synthetic plants. 
Italian oil stocks appear to be far smaller than German stocks 
and have been estimated by American experts to cover six 
months of the normal consumption, that is, 1,250,000 tons. 

_It will be seen from the above how complicated the Axis 
oil situation is. Its requirements, as well as its possible sources 
of supply, are variable factors and even at the moment 
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unknown quantities. I have therefore been careful to avoid 
definite conclusions and have instead endeavoured to give a 
few essentials upon which the reader himself can base his 
own speculations according to the circumstances as they arise, 
At the same time I think I may risk a few very general con- 
clusions that emerge from the above analysis. 

1. Oil is the Achilles heel of Italy, as she depends for her 
supplies almost entirely on Germany. Her own production 
and reserves are not sufficient to enable her to embark upon 
any military operation of any duration or intensity. 

2. Germany herself is in grave danger as regards her own 
production of both natural and synthetic oil, so much so that 
this source of supply will probably disappear. At all events, 
the German General Staff cannot rely upon it to the same 
extent as during the first eight months of the war. 

3. Rumanian oil is the last refuge of the Axis, but at 
present these supplies are limited by shortage of means of 
transport to a maximum of from 2°5 to 3 million tons. It 
would take a long time, not less than a year, before Rumanian 
oil exports to the Axis countries could be raised to § million 
tons per annum. 

4. Rumanian oil nevertheless renders it possible to the 
two dictators to undertake operations against the Near East 
from bases on the Black Sea, though the vulnerability of the 
Rumanian refineries to air attack is a point worth remember- 
ing. 

5. Even the whole of the available Rumanian oil, together 
with what the R.A.F. may leave of the dictators’ home- 
produced supplies, would only be sufficient to cover their 
strictly civilian needs, provided always that these needs can 
be reduced to the extent indicated above. In order to satisfy 
their military requirements—by no means negligible even 
to-day—Berlin and Rome would have to cut into their 
reserves. 

6. These reserves are, no doubt, large enough to enable the 
Axis to carry on for a time, perhaps as long as two years, 
provided they do not undertake any large-scale operation. 
Indeed, they would enable it to risk, in the near future, a 
campaign of great intensity, but of short duration, say, two 
or three months. But the reserves would not be sufficient, 
either in the case of Germany or Italy, for intensive military 
operations of long duration, say, more than. four months. 
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That is the Achilles heel of the Axis. Recent events show that 
the two dictators are fully aware of this fact. The Italian 
aggression against Greece is only the prelude to a vast 
strategic operation with a view to the domination of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the subsequent grabbing of the 
oil resources of the Middle East. 

It cannot be repeated often enough that a real oil shortage 
is not imminent, unless the Axis undertakes large-scale military 
operations of long duration, sufficiently long to exhaust its 
reserves. If France had held out for another two months, 
that would probably have been sufficient to tip the scales in 
her favour. In this connection the lesson of 1918 is significant. 
Ludendorff in his Memoirs confessed that the bare prospect of 
an oil shortage was one of the principal reasons that led the 
German General Staff to ask for an armistice. What was true 
twenty-two years ago is still more true to-day. Oil is one 
of the factors that weigh most heavily in the decisions of the 
Nazi General Staff. As in 1918, oil will again play a leading 
réle in achieving victory for the Democracies. 

E. M. FrrepwaLp. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH. 


LT ‘IFTY years ago died Vincent van Gogh. He was the 
painter of the apocalypse, although he had hardly ever 
painted a religious picture of his own accord. With his 

predecessors, Bosch, Breughel, Rembrandt, he is the painter 
who appeals to us most to-day, whose art means more to us 
than that of any other artist, group, or school. In his pictures 
there live the demons who overshadow our life, anguish, fear 
of the chaos, horror of loneliness. He fought them by work. 
He fled from them to nature which he resuscitates with new 
life and a new glow for us, his heirs. He left the world when 
he felt that he had nothing more to say, only 36 years old. 
In the four last years, the ones in which he built up his work, 
he created more than 400 pictures, a record which in 
quantity, quality, and intensity has never again been attained 
by an artist. In his lifetime his work was laughed at as that 
of a madman. Only one person believed in him, his brother 
Theo, who died six months later. To him we owe the preserva- 
tion of the pictures. Wan Gogh’s life and work have been 
fused in the fifty years of their posthumous fame into a legend 
of irresistible charm. 

The biographical data are as simple and scanty as this life 
itself had been singular and miraculous. Van Gogh was born 
in Zundert in the Dutch province of Brabant on March 3oth, 
1853, the son of a clergyman. He went to the village school 
and at 16 began life as an art dealer, the profession of three 
of his uncles, beginning at The Hague with the firm of Goupil 
where he remained four years. Then he was sent to the Paris 
branch and shortly afterwards to London, where he fell in love 
and only learned after several months that the girl was 
already engaged. In this his first crisis he used to discuss the 
Bible with his chief and the customers. He returned to the 
Paris branch, and was then discharged. In 1876 he was in 
London again, where he became a teacher of languages and 
assistant at the Methodist school in Isleworth. A year later 
at the age of 24 he decided, with the consent of his father, to 
become a clergyman, studying in Amsterdam, and later in 
Brussels. There were innumerable conflicts with his superiors, 
as he lived and taught a Christianity without compromises, 
took the side of the strikers and shared his last bit of bread 
with the starving miners. He was dismissed from his post in 
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the Borinage and forbidden to preach. In 1880, after a year 
of manifold privations, he returned to Brussels, and began to 
take drawing-lessons and to study anatomy and perspective. 

His brother Theo, who in the meantime had become head 
clerk of the Paris branch of Goupil’s, supported him with a 
monthly allowance of 100 francs. He lived with the poorest 
of the poor, with riff-raff and prostitutes. One of the women 
with whom he lived infected him. As a sick man he returned 
to his parents’ house, spending his time with workers and 
peasants, falling in love for the third time, this time with a 
friend of his mother’s, and again rejected. He painted day 
and night, and, dissatisfied with himself and his work, 
destroyed most of it afterwards. On the death of his father 
he asked Theo to be allowed to come to Paris, where he 
arrived in February 1886. 

Here Vincent van Gogh became acquainted with modern 
painting : with Delacroix, Courbet, Pissarro, Cézanne, Renoir, 
Gauguin, Lautrec. They sit in Theo’s art shop and make fun 
of the trash which is sold there for enormous sums, whilst 
nobody is interested in the Impressionists. For Theo this is 
a hard time: torn between his professional duty and his 
inclinations, he has to make compromises every day. Vincent’s 
dream is a union of young and revolutionary painters, but 
they lack the courage to act. After two years of work, plans, 
and discussions, Vincent resolved to go to the South, choosing 
Arles, where he arrived on February 2oth, 1888. 

In Arles and its surroundings Van Gogh spent the next two 
years. He rented a small house, the “ yellow” house, and 
painted the rooms, doors, shutters, furniture white. This 
house was to become the germ-cell for the new union of artists, 
but the artists did not come. So he spent his time painting 
everything in his range of vision. His small bedroom, his 
chair, his boots, regular peasants’ boots, the little coffee- 
house, his new friends, the soldier Milliet and the postman 
Roulin, the sea at Les Saintes Maries an hour from Arles, ship- 
ping, boats, trees, meadows, fields, still life. What he paints 
in his little house on the Place Lamartine he sends to Theo, 
and letter after letter. Over and again he describes his life, 
his work, his hopes. He dreams of the union of artists. At 
last one of his Parisian friends agrees; it is Paul Gauguin who 
comes to Arles in the autumn, They have endless discussions 
about art, politics, literature, women. Gauguin is popular in 
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the whole town. He was called Montezuma, Van Gogh Fou- 
roux (foolish redhead). At Christmas they visit the brothel of 
Madame Chose. Van Gogh’s girl says in fun that Vincent 
should give her one of his large ears at New Year’s Eve if 
he had not a 100 sous piece. Next day, in the Café Giroux, 
he suddenly threw an absinth glassat Gauguin’s head. Gauguin 
decided to leave Arles, but at Vincent’s urgent request stayed 
on. A few nights later Van Gogh attacked Gauguin, whospent 
the night at the inn. Vincent went home. At midnight a 
parcel is brought to the brothel, a present from Fou-roux, 
with an ear in it. 

The police are sent for, and Theo comes from Paris. Vincent 
is taken to the hospital and carefully nursed there by Dr. 
Rey. The deliriums stop and on January 7th he is allowed to 
leave the hospital. All seems to be well, but he has attacks 
again, barricades himself in his yellow house, speaks out of 
his window to the crowd, is a public nuisance. A large crowd 
besieges the house, children climb to the upper floor, he throws 
pictures at them. A petition of eighty citizens demands the 
confinement of the madman. The Mayor of Arles orders him 
to be transferred by force to the lunatics’ department of the 
hospital. The yellow house is sealed. For two months he 
lives in the lunatics’ department, but in his lucid moments he 
is allowed to paint. Almost daily he writes to Theo who in 
the meantime has married. Vincent has many plans : among 
other things he wants to join the Foreign Legion. But when 
the attacks become more frequent he decides to let himself be 
transferred to a regular asylum at Saint Rémy. 

In Saint Rémy Vincent Van Gogh continues his way of life. 
The director, Dr. Peyron, allows him to paint as much as he 
likes. Other lunatics sit round him and scratch the paint off 
again. He yields to everything, to the strait-jacket, the 
latticed windows, the bad food. He is allowed, accompanied 
by a nurse, to paint also in the fields ; after an attack he lies 
there unconscious for hours. The August and September he 
spends in a latticed room. Sometimes he has religious attacks, 
when he lives on bread and water. He copies much, Delacroix, 
Millet, Rembrandt. Theo sends him cuts and Vincent copies 
them, which makes him very happy. Vincent’s first picture, 
the Red Vineyard with Mont Majour, is sold for 400 francs. 
In the Mercure de France an essay by Aurier which 
described the praise of his pictures exaggerated. A new 
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attack, again after a visit in Arles, paralyses him for two 
months. He is unhappy because he is not allowed to paint. — 
He wants to leave the South and asks Theo to find another — 
place for him. A Dr. Gachet in Auvers sur Oise is found by | 
the aid of Pissarro. Gachet is an excellent physician and also 
a connoisseur. The journey is decided upon. 

On May 17th, 1890, a nurse takes Vincent van Gogh from 
Saint Rémy to Tarascon, whence he travels to Paris by him- 
self. Theo meets him at the station. Vincent makes the 
acquaintance of Theo’s wife and the little boy who bears his 
name. When they go to the Louvre Vincent has eyes only for — 
Rembrandt and Delacroix. He strolls through Paris, visits 
his brother in the office and also some of his former friends. 
Two days later he goes alone to Auvers and is received by Dr. 
Gachet very cordially. Cézanne, Daubigny, Daumier, Pissarro 
had lived in Auvers. Vincent feels very happy there, for he 
can work as much as he likes. Gachet is a little too enthusi- 
astic, extols him as the greatest genius. Besides he is slovenly ; 
the pictures of Cézanne and others he leaves unframed in a 
corner to get dusty. Vincent goes to Paris again for two days, 
and once Theo visits him in Auvers with his whole family. 
From five in the morning until dusk he stands in the fields. 
He begins to make etchings, to paint friends and relatives of 
Gachet’s. He implores Gachet to get the pictures of Cézanne 
and Pissarro framed at last. Gachet promises it, but leaves it 
undone again. Vincent calls him to account. In the mirror 
Gachet sees the revolver behind the painter’s back. He 
stammers: “Mon ami...” Vincent goes away laughingly 
and fires a bullet into his own body. They wire to Theo, who finds 
him still alive. Vincent smokes a pipe and is fully conscious. 
They talk one day long and the following night. Theo has put 
up all the pictures. They are looking at them and smoking. 
In the evening Vincent gets tired. He says, in Dutch: “ Zoo 
heen kan gaan ” (Now I want to go home). Theo closes his 
eyes. It was July 29th, 1890. 

He was buried in the small village churchyard, where half 
a year later he was followed by the brother who had loved 
him and whom he had loved more than any other man. In 
the middle of his preparations for an exhibition for Vincent 
and plans for a union of artists, death had called him, the 
younger brother, away. And the inheritance was scattered in 
all directions. His life had in truth been a legend. It was 
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filled by depressions and work. At the same time there lived, 
created, and perished another parson’s son who had suffered 
from the same illness, Friedrich Nietzsche. He was ten years 
older and died ten years later. But his paralysis was that of 
_ megalomania. He compared himself to Christ. His last cry 
was : “ Dionysos against the Saviour.” Vincent van Gogh’s 
whole short life had been in relation to Christ. He wanted to 
lead only a Christian life, nothing else. And he wanted to 
serve with the work of his hands the thoughts of the love for 
one’s neighbour, the love of mankind, nothing else. As a 
friend of the peasants and miners, as a preacher and vaga- 
bond, as a painter and brother—never was he anything else 
but the announcer of love, never did he want to be anything else. 

Once he wrote: “I saw in this mower a vague figure, like 
a devil, who fights in the glowing heat to get his work done. 
I see in that the image of death in the sense that mankind is 
the corn that is mown. That is, if you will, the contrary of the 
sower I tried before. But in this death there is nothing sad, it 
happens in broad daylight, in a sun which shines on every- 
thing with light and abounding gold.” His philosophy, his 
similes were simple, unpretentious, unliterary. Although he 
tried to devote himself to all branches of human life, his 
natural limitations were always obvious to him. He was a 
painter, nothing else. He saw the world with the eyes of a 
painter. He suffered from the injustice of the world, from 
poverty, misery, and distress. One of his last words to Theo 
was: “The misery will never end.” But he faced the 
misery and fought it with the enchanted world of his many 
hundred pictures. 

Let me recall some of them in order to recapitulate, 
after the journey through his life, the artistic halting places. 
At Church, an oil painting of 1882, twelve heads, men, women, 
and children, distributed over three rows of benches, most of 
them dozing, caricatures and monsters other than portraits, 
greatly influenced by Daumier, but already quite genuine, in 
the composition and the power of expression. The Potato- 
Eaters of 1885, a group of five, sitting round a table, two 
men, two women, a child, lighted from two spots of light, the 
steaming dish on the table and the oil-lamp hanging from the 
ceiling. Men and women with an animal expression, creatures 
of the earth, depicted in earthy, dirty colours, but moving by 
the intensity of the will to break open this low ceiling, to get 
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free, to become men. A Portrait of Himself, 1886, with a 
beard, touched up a little, but in the greenish eyes already 
the trace of coming madness. The Prison-Yard, 1887, in 
the Moscow Morosoff collection, the exercise of about thirty 
prisoners, watched by three guards, without sky, without 
hope, surrounded only by the unsurmountable tripartite wall. 
The Worker’s Shoes, 1888, a pair of rough boots on a tiled 
floor, but filled with life wp to the very laces. The Night 
Café, five chance guests, slouching at tables round the wall, 
in the middle, in white, the waiter, leaning against the billiard 
table, above the whole three lamps with a vortex of light. The 
Sun-Flowers, fourteen ripe, overripe and faded blossoms, 
yellow, orange and black, held together by a yellow pot, 
against a yellow wall and resting on yellow, impressive by the 
power of modelling and the differentiation between chrome, 
orange, and lemon-yellow, his favourite colours. The Sower, 
a study in the manner of Millet, but already quite dissolved in 
colour and only suggestive of form, a dancer of death in the 
wide enormousness of nature. The Man with the Carnation, 
almost an outbreak of madness already, with the fiery yellow 
flames of hair, the twitching, grinning face, and the carnation 
pressed between the teeth. And the Portrait of Himself for 
Gauguin, 1889, the last parade of the world of colours and the 
resignation of man before the demons of the underworld. 

Vincent van Gogh felt it deeper, sooner than his contem- 
poraries, half a century ago, before we experienced it. When 
Hitler’s henchmen in spring 1933 removed Wan Gogh’s 
pictures from the galleries of Germany, later on to sell them 
abroad (Goghs for guns), the world laughed. When Hitler’s 
henchmen seven years later, in the spring of 1940, desecrated, 
destroyed, bombed, and trampled under their feet the land+ 
scapes of Gogh, when they brought death and ruin upon the 
towns of his birth, development, and preaching, his creation 
and death, when the hordes destroyed Brabant, Flanders, the 
Borinage, laughter had vanished from this earth. 

Van Gogh felt the transformation of the time and went mad, 
worn out by the discrepancy between phantasy and reality, 
will and effect, cosmos and chaos. If we, his heirs, are not to 
be broken by the horrors of the present, we shall be helped by 
the testimony of a man who served life and the eternal powers 
of light. 


Fritz Gross. 
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Stx Montus oF THE “ New Orper.” 


HE disordered mixture of pillage, distress and starva- 

tion which Herr Hitler launched upon Europe six 

months ago under the grandiloquent slogan of his 
““ New Order ” has now reached a critical stage in which the 
suspense is suggestive of Neville Chamberlain’s famous 
analogy (June 25th, 1937) of the high mountains “ when 
an incautious move may start an avalanche.” The present 
situation has developed quickly. Certainly in this war 
the Germans seem so far to have been justified in one of 
their other slogans, namely in the use of their expres- 
sive word Blitz as a qualifying epithet to everything that 
happens. Their ‘‘ new order ” shot up like a rocket. Like a 
rocket it remains poised at its peak. Is it from the same 
rocket that a piece has already fallen in Albania? 

When France capitulated to Germany on June 16th last a not 
unfamiliar situation was presented to such students of affairs 
as were able to detach themselves from the wood and to see 
the trees, The tide and ebb in the affairs of men is a principle 
that conforms consistently with men’s experience. Britain’s 
main weakness had been that her resources were scattered 
over the earth, and that she depended in an essential measure 
upon France as an ally. Germany’s strength had resulted 
from theconcentration of her resources. She had nocolonies, no 
long lines of communication to be policed by a vast navy. She 
therefore burst forth irresistibly. Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium and France all went down like ninepins. And lo! 
the situation was transformed. Germany was no longer con- 
centrated. She had to dissipate her armed forces in policing 
vast conquered territories. The monstrous demonstration of 
strength that culminated on June 16th, 1940, was transfigured 
into an equally monstrous prelude to collapse and fall. The 
proof has already been given in the remarkable contrast in 
German achievements before and after June 1940. In the 
first phase of the war, ending in June, it was the threat of the 
German terror as much as its application that brought down 
the ninepins. Denmark even collapsed without a blow. When 
the French Government evacuated Paris they announced that 
their purpose was to save the city from destruction. When 
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Marshal Pétain gave up the fight, he announced that his 
purpose was to save the French people from the horrors of 
war. 

As was to be expected, the German High Command decided 
to force the pace and to score a quick triumph from its sheer 
reputation for terror. Speed was of the essence of the plan. — 
A spectacular invasion of Britain might perhaps have given 
the final fillip to an irresistible momentum. The spectacular 
absence of an invasion of Britain—for Herr Goebbels in his 
ecstasy had not only counted, but had announced the 
chicken before it was hatched—started instead the backward 
movement. 

But Herr Hitler, dragged by his own uncontrollable speed, 
overshot his own mark. He went on incorrigibly to finish 
what, by his own dream, was to be a lightning achievement. 
The achievement presupposed that what remained standing 
in Europe would fall, as Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and France had fallen, to the myth of German invincibility. 
Those remaining objectives were Russia, Spain, Rumania, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia and Greece. General Antonescu made 
haste to throw Rumania to the wolf. Hungary was in an 
equal hurry to do the like thing. Little “ Slovakia” was 
blown in, as it were, by the blast. 

And that was all. After the formidable “ bag ” of the first 
ten months the next six months produced nothing more than 
the wretched trio, Rumania, Hungary and Slovakia, the first 
of them shaken into further wretchedness by a gratuitous 
earthquake. Russia and Spain hesitated on the brink, the 
while Mr. Molotov and Sefior Sufier were sent to survey the 
prospect. Bulgaria, bewildered between fear of Germany, 
who tugged at her, and of Turkey who warned her what would 
happen if she yielded, was held in a neat balance between the 
two forces, and did not move at all. When she next did begin 
to move it looked as if it would be towards a pact with 
Turkey, not with Germany. Jugoslavia was probably saved 
by Greece. 

For at that critical moment Germany’s turn fell due for 
the penalty that awaits those who harbour an unsound ally. 
Britain’s turn had come first. Germany now had to look on 
while her southern ally staged a Blitz performance backwards. 
The “ new order ” began to look a little unconvincing at the 
very time when in Hitler’s dream it ought to have burst into 
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its full force. Britain’s dual achievement in saving her army 
from destruction at Dunkirk and in blocking the German 
invasion was followed by the Greek achievement in sweeping 
out the Italian invader from her borders. 

Thereby an opposite momentum was given to Germany’s 
fortunes. The new order, dependent upon Russian and Spanish 
subservience, could not now be announced in the full perfec- 
tion that Herr Hitler had expected of it. Instead, the countries 
that had so far been subdued were furiously subjected to 
intensified oppression, their food pillaged for German mouths, 
their raw materials carried off for German armaments, and 
their nationals cowed into submission by the sedulously pro- 
pagated threat of something worse. Britain, the enemy who 
had stood in Herr Hitler’s conquering path, was battered and 
bruised by continuous daily and nightly air raids over the 
whole country such as the human heart finds it hard to believe 
possible of the human race, the while a new and more deter- 
mined attempt was made by surface raiders and submarines 
to sink as much Atlantic shipping as possible, whereby to 
starve Great Britain into surrender. 

But it all now wore a negative and desperate air. The 
sweeping heroics of the pre-June period were gone. In Japan, 
in Russia, in Spain, doubts began to show themselves about 
the certainty of Germany’s being able to hack her way 
through to “ victory ” by sheer brute terror. In Turkey and 
in Egypt, especially under the influence of Greek resilience, a 
braver front became apparent, although neither Egypt, 
whose territory was actually occupied by invading Italian 
troops, nor Turkey, whose treaty with Britain committed her 
to declare war on Italy in the event of an Italian aggression 
in the Mediterranean, had yet, as these lines were written, 
gone to the length of fulfilling their commitment. 

So far as Turkey was concerned, there could be no doubt 
about the nature of the commitment. On May 12th, 1939, 
Mr. Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons that “ It is 
agreed that the two Governments [the Turkish and the British] 
will conclude a definite long-term agreement of a reciprocal 
character in the interests of their national security. Pending 
the completion of the definite agreement, the Government and 
the Turkish Government declare that, in the event of an act 
of aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area, 
they would be prepared to co-operate effectively, and to 
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lend each other all the aid and assistance in their power.” 
In her turn Egypt, even apart from the fact that her 
territory had actually been invaded, was committed by the 
terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty signed on August 26th, 
1936, to help Great Britain “in the event of war, imminent 
menace of war or apprehended international emergency.” 
None the less, there was no doubt that both Turkey and 
Egypt gave their moral support to Great Britain, even 
though the relation between feeling and action still remained 
a little elastic. And certainly it was Turkey and Greece 
combined that dissuaded Bulgaria from joining the Axis 
after the Rumanian and Hungarian example. 

The precise steps that led to Germany’s receding diplo- 
matic prestige during the second half of the year 1940 are a 
sordid tale. The unhappy countries, Rumania and Hungary, 
had been at loggerheads ever since Germany and Italy, by 
the award of the ‘‘ Court of Arbitration ” sitting in Vienna 
on November 2nd, 1938, had decided to expand the Hun- 
garian frontiers. The upshot was registered on August 30th, 
1940, when Rumania was forced by Germany and Italy (again 
“‘arbitrating”’ in Vienna) to cede the whole of Northern 
Transylvania, including 14 million Rumanians, to Hungary. 
The cession had to be effected within fourteen days by the 
evacuation of all Rumanian troops. General Antonescu, who 
had already decided not to oppose the virtual annexation by 
Germany of what was left of the country after Hungary’s 
haul of Transylvania and Russia’s haul of Bessarabia, then 
made this pathetic appeal to his countrymen (September 18th, 
1940): ‘‘ The public should not forget that Rumania’s sole 
foreign support is the Axis, and that thereforethose Germansand 
Italians who are living among us should be treated as brothers.” 

It was two days later that General Antonescu “ invited ” 
the Germans to “ reorganise ” the Rumanian army (Septem- 
ber 20th). The virtual annexation of Rumania by Germany 
was now complete. What the precise Axis plan was emerged 
clearly enough on October 30th, when the Curentul (whose 
editor was then in Rome) announced that the next stage in 
the Italo-German plan would be a drive against Turkey, the 
“last British entrenchment in Europe,” which would be 
followed by the occupation of Iran and Iraq. On November 
14th there was formed in Bucharest a German-Rumanian 
branch of the Nazi party, whose members took this oath: “ I 
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promise to be faithful to our Fihrer, Adolf Hitler, and to the 
legionary state, and I bind myself to work and fight for the 
German people and for the State.” 

On November 23rd Rumania duly and lamely joined the 
Axis, as extended on September 27th by the inclusion of 
Japan. Despoiled by Hungary, by Russia, by Germany, 
and even in the matter of the Dobrudja by Bulgaria, 
Rumania presented a pitiable spectacle of demoralisation and 
disruption when at the end of November the Iron Guard 
launched a campaign of assassination upon their countrymen. 
Their victims included such distinguished sons of Rumania as 
Professor Iorga, scholar and former Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gigurtu, another former Prime Minister, Mr. Argetoianu, 
former Minister of Finance, as well as other former Ministers 
and Generals. On November 28th, General Antonescu had to 
proclaim a state of emergency throughout the country : five 
days after Rumania joined the Axis. Only a week before, on 
leaving Bucharest for Berlin, he had declared : “ I leave with 
complete confidence in the Rumanian nation, and I shall 
return with complete confidence in the German nation.” The 
situation was too bitter to be called ironical. 

Rumania, a torn and battered remnant of a nation, was the 
main German acquisition in the six months that followed the 
collapse of France. Hungary’s story is less spectacularly 
tragic, for her policy has simply grasped at territorial aggran- 
disement ; and it was Germany who presented her with 
the spoils, at the expense of third parties. She therefore 
joined the Axis on November 2oth, the act being consummated 
in Vienna by Herr von Ribbentrop, Count Ciano and Count 
Csaky. Herr von Ribbentrop on that occasion was less 
robustly happy than he had been only a few months earlier. 
In welcoming the new member he somewhat raggedly declared 
that Hungary was the first Power to pronounce her willingness 
and her desire to be allowed to join the Three-Power Pact, and 
that the three Powers had granted her request. 

Spain and Russia both presented a much more difficult 
problem to German diplomacy, as was recorded in these pages 
last month. Germany, in short, failed to accomplish her 
grandiose plan of collecting the several elements that had con- 
stituted Europe into one new all-embracing German “ order. 
Indeed, that part of Europe that was still free clung to its 
freedom with growing confidence. On December and a 
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financial agreement was signed in Madrid between the British 
and Spanish Governments : a fact that must have taken some 
hard swallowing in Berlin. True, it was a transaction inde- 
pendent of the more important negotiations that had been 
in progress for many weeks about the blockade. The purpose 
of the blockade negotiations was to fulfil the British desire 
to ensure all imports needed by Spain for her own use, with- 
out the risk of Britain’s enemies benefiting therefrom. But 
the financial agreement made the bigger achievement more 
likely ; and it symbolised the possibility of co-operation 
between Spain and Britain, instead of between Spain and 
Germany. What the agreement did (it was signed poetically 
enough by Sefior Sufier, Spanish Foreign Minister, who had 
been so sedulously courted in Berlin and in Rome) was to 
regulate all payments between Spain, Spanish Morocco and 
the Spanish colonies on the one part and the countries com- 
prising the sterling areas on the other. On the face of it, it 
was a technical, not a political, deal. Yet an incidental result 
was that the supplies needed by Spain were in some measure 
facilitated, and it therefore indirectly helped the cause of 
political co-operation. 

That cause had not beenseriously damaged by Spain’s recent 
act in usurping control of Tangier. Though the British 
Government protested, as indeed it must, especially as the 
Axis saw in it a chance of vicarious mischief in Tangier, yet 
British opinion in general recognised that, as France was now 
eliminated, a Spanish control of Tangier might prevent some- 
thing worse. From the Spanish point of view, seeing that 
Spain’s chief need is for constructive recovery after the 
devastation of the civil war, it was an undoubtedly good thing 
that Sehor Sufier’s sojournings in the Axis capitals had not 
compromised Spain in a new war. 

As the year drew to its unpeaceful close, other news, good 
to British, bad to German and Italian ears, came thick and 
fast. It was announced in London on December 4th, for 
instance, that a trading agreement had been reached between 
Great Britain and Turkey. It regulated payments as between 
Turkey and the sterling area and provided for increased 
Turkish exports of agricultural products against increased 
imports of heavy goods, as well as of cotton and wool, from 
the countries of the British Empire. Herr von Papen, who 
had been sent back to Ankara to correct the growing 
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harmonisation of Turkey and Britain, was given another 
failure to report. The failure was all the more important 
because of what Italy at that time was suffering at the 
hands of the heroic and strategically brilliant Greek 
people and high command. On December 6th General 
Badoglio resigned from his position as Chief of the 
Italian Staff, and his example was followed by other chief 
officers of the army and navy: wherein was solemnised 
both the failure of the Italian adventure and the rift in 
the fascist lute. 

The Greek performance achieved many good objects. 
Among them, it performed the function of the old chorus of 
Greek tragedy by emphasising and driving home the eternal 
fate (as the final chorus of Sophocles’s Antigone put it) of the 
“insolent ” who are “ punished by great blows.” Whether 
the punishment will be followed by the “ wisdom” that the 
same chorus foretold, will be an interesting possibility to 
watch. 

The fact that Germany gave no help to Italy may be ex- 
plained by several rival hypotheses. She probably had no oil 
and no pilots to spare ; and her armies were already scattered 
over nearly a dozen countries in addition to her own. Herr 
Hitler’s qualities, moreover, probably do not include that of 
unselfish concern for a partner in crime and in distress, 
especially when that particular partner had momentarily 
forgotten his position of subservience and had launched 
into an escapade of his own. Perhaps even the ignominious 
failure of Signor Mussolini in the first instance gave secret 
glee to Herr Hitler, even though on further reflection that 
failure must quickly have construed itself into an unpleasant 
menace to Germany herself. 

Moreover, Herr Hitler had troubles of his own. It is not 
possible for a conquering hero even of Herr Hitler’s grandeur 
to survey with equanimity the vast spaces of conquered 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium and France, filled with ugly tempers on the part of 
human beings who are being starved for no other purpose than 
to feed the victor’s race, and suffering in other ways from the 
collapse of ordinary civilised life. ees 

Even Herr Quisling had become a thorn in Herr Hitler’s 
side. He has fled to Berlin with increasing frequency to 
seek help and instruction in his growing embarrassment : only 
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to be received coldly by his masters for his failure. He went 
to Berlin on December 5th, to report a growing resentment 1n 
the Norwegian schools against the minority of pupils who had 
accepted the quislingist impositions. Disorder was spreading 
in every Norwegian town and village. Herr Quisling’s news- 
papers had already announced that their “ patience was ex- 
hausted.” They had elaborated a penal code for those teachers 
who failed to coerce the anti-Quisling majority in their charge. 
They even alleged—with what truth one cannot know—that 
on December Ist a bomb had been thrown at Herr Quisling. 
What was Herr Hitler to do with people who would not grate- 
fully accept the German conquest ? 

The French Quisling, M. Laval, was also demonstrably a 
failure. On November 14th the Pétain Cabinet met in Vichy 
and decided to protest to the Armistice Commission against 
the deportation of the French population from Lorraine. The 
mere fact that Marshal Pétain was able to protest, and yet 
retained his position, proved that the German hold over 
France was less complete than Herr Hitler, on his own 
philosophy, was entitled to expect. Sixty thousand French 
citizens had been driven from Lorraine to unoccupied France, 
and new train loads, as many as five a day, were still pouring 
in. When the Vichy Government protested, it signed an 
official statement to the effect that Germany was driving out 
the French from Lorraine in order to provide homes for 
100,000 Germans who had been bombed out of the Ruhr, 
adding that the evicted French people had been given the 
choice between banishment to Poland or to unoccupied 
France. 

M. Laval is known to have suffered the indignity of having 
to confess to Marshal Pétain that during his fraternal contacts 
with the Germans in Paris he had not been informed of the 
German intention about Lorraine. He was back in Paris 
from Vichy the following day (November 15th) trying, accord- 
ing to the reports of American correspondents, “‘to stave off 
a definite break with Germany.” “ Break ” with Germany? 
Was this then a conquered nation or not? 

It became known at about the same time that the Vichy 
Government, despite M. Laval, had refused the German offer 
of definite peace terms: terms that would have left little to 
France but her name. Germany had no fewer than nine 
“conquered ” countries on her hands, not including Austria 
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or “ Slovakia.” In addition she had Italy, if not on her hands, 
at any rate at her side, transformed before her eyes from a 
bulwark to a gaping breach. Discontent was rife in all those 
countries. Rumania threatened incalculable potentialities of 
disruption. Russia prowled like a surly bear on the outskirts. 
This “ new order ” of Herr Hitler’s was something nearer to 
a nightmare than anything ever experienced before, even in 
so disordered a continent as unhappy Europe. 


Deus Ex MacuHINna. 
Air Marshal Sir Philip Joubert, speaking to the Royal 


Empire Society in London on December 3rd, made this 
remark: “It seems so senseless. You have a really useful 
method of getting to know your neighbour, and all you do is 
to use it to knock him about and to knock his house about.” 
He referred to the aeroplane as “ this most brutal and un- 
pleasant weapon.” He made this suggestion: ‘‘ There seem 
to be two methods of escape. Either we have got to abolish 
aviation altogether or we have got to see to it that it is never 
put to the same use again.” 

Yet he refrained from the simple remedy that stared him, 
and all of us, in the face. This machine-age has produced 
many scientific wonders. The Russian bolsheviks are right 
when they regard the brain as a thing of great importance. 
But they do not go far enough. The brain of man is not his 
most important attribute. Sir Philip Joubert postulated that 
when the peace treaty comes to be written, it must be done 
this time by men competent to do the job efficiently. Neither 
he nor many of his colleagues have yet shown much evidence 
that they appreciate the tremendous issue that is presented 
to a human race that has just made vast strides in scientific 
knowledge. Either man masters his science or his science 
masters him. He can fly, scientifically more or less like a bird, 
morally as no bird ever flew or will ever fly. He can swim 
under the water like a fish, on the water like a duck, but his 
science has given to aeroplanes, submarines and ships a moral 
purpose such as no bird, fish or duck would ever recognise as 
compatible with God’s purpose even on the lowest level of 
animal life. 

Now it happens that this problem—the problem of human 
perversity and worse—is not new to us. Wars there have 
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always been. There are those who frankly welcome that 
circumstance on the ground, as one of them has put it, that 
otherwise “life would be one damned long Sunday after- 
noon’s walk.” But even so poverty-stricken a mentality draws 
the line at wars that are fought out over the wreckage of 
bombed women and children. In the machine age war has 
gone too far, even for the brutish minds that need a gross 
stimulus before they can be rescued fromdullness. Aeroplanes 
began their “ brutal and unpleasant ” work in the last war. 
In the twenty-year interval between the two wars the 
politicians have talked themselves hoarse about air pacts, 
designed primarily to safeguard the civilian population from 
bombs. There has been similar foolish talk about “‘ humanis- 
ing” a submarine, to the end that civilian passengers in ships 
be not torpedoed. 

The fact is that all such investigation has proved a waste of 
time. No law of “ civilised warfare ”—that monstrous para- 
dox of human thought—ever yet was worth the paper it was 
printed on. Poison gas, bombs, merchant shipwreck and. all 
the other elements of modern scientific warfare are the direct 
product of the machine age. Sir Philip Joubert is apparently 
like so many of the modern “ thinkers” who imagine that 
war can be retained as a political method and yet that the 
means of war can be drawn through a selective sieve. The real 
problem is not the particular incidence of a disease, but the 
disease itself. 

In one quite reasonable point of view it matters little 
whether women and children are suddenly bombed to death 
or slowly starved to death ; and it seems eminently reason- 
able to protest against the unhallowed prejudice which thinks 
it right that a young man in military uniform shall be fair 
game, while the elder politician who sent him to his doom shall 
be held sacrosanct under the high-minded principles of 
* civilised warfare.” In other words, we cannot have our cake 
and eat it. There is no compromise in the gaunt and simple 
choice. Political civilisation either approves war as a method 
or not. History overwhelmingly proves that we cannot retain 
war and yet “ humanise” it. The only way to humanise war 
is to stop it. 

The practical manifestation of this issue, now as before, 
arises in the form of a question whether the world can be 
disarmed or not. Time and again disarmament has. been 
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dismissed by the politicians as an ideal unattainable except 
as the result of a previously attained modus vivendi. “Take 
away the causes of war, and you can disarm, because arms 
will no longer be necessary ” has been the traditional cry 
traditionally mocked by experience. Armed nations will 
always find a use for their arms. This type of controversy is 
so old that it might well dictate despair, were it not for the 
gigantic new factor that now obtrudes itself: the factor of 
limitless hell let loose from the air. 

There are those, not clever nor such as indulge a taste for 
cheap unexpectedness, but simple souls who retain the 
faculty of seeing straight, who thank God for the bombs of 
our time. The machine has temporarily mastered man. From 
the machine itself, however, comes the herald of salvation. 
The deus ex machina who could cut a primitive dramatic knot 
can also cut the apparently inextricable knot of man’s modern 
enormities in actual life. 

When the last war started, the first British aeroplane that 
crossed the channel could carry only enough petrol for the 
twenty-mile hop. When the next war begins, the whole world 
will promptly go up in smoke. Therefore—is not this good 
enough in reason ?—there will be no next war. The machine 
has become too terrible for its authors to use. At the least, 
we are given as good a chance as we ever had of bringing war 
on earth to an utter end. We either take it, or the next time 
the world will cease to be. 

The only way in which this chance can be taken will be to 
agree on total, immediate and permanent disarmament (not 
“limitation ” of armaments, leaving open a back door) of 
the whole world. A method, simple, and effective, was sug- 
gested in these pages last month. As the bombs fall and 
hearts as well as lives are broken, this may be our solace: 
that from this evil will come infallibly the salvation of the 
world from the world’s greatest scourge. For it is not possible 
that the world shall decree its own destruction. Man can do 
many things; but he cannot decide things that are not his 
to decide. The Juggernaut of misapplied science will merely 
have consummated its own immolation. 


Tue Pope AND THE WAR. 


A year ago, on the first Christmas Eve of the war, the Pope 
suggested to the faithful in all countries a basis on which 
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peace might be built. The text of his proposals was given in 
Tur Contemporary Review of last February, p. 236. He 
postulated (1) the right to life and freedom for all nations, 
and equality of rights between them, (2) disarmament (“ true 
peace will be established when the nations are freed from the 
heavy slavery of armaments ”), (3) a reconstituted League of 
Nations, benefiting from past faults, (4) a fair deal for the 
material interests of all nations in Europe, including ethnic 
minorities, and (5) a working Christian faith (“ rules, even 
though they are the best that can be obtained, will not be 
perfect, and they will be doomed to failure unless those who 
govern the destinies of peoples, and the peoples themselves, 
become permeated with the spirit of goodwill and thirst and 
hunger for justice and universal love, which is the final aim 
of Christian idealism ’’). 

His Holiness was ignored by all the belligerents ; but Mr. 
Roosevelt sent an envoy to the Vatican to compare notes on 
peace prospects. The mission was abortive. Preaching in St. 
Peter’s on November 24th last—a Sunday that had been set 
aside for universal prayer and penance throughout the world 
—the Holy Father said these words: “‘ The clash of weapons 
silenced our voice.”” On December Ist last, in preparation 
for the second Christmas to fall in the war period, he issued a 
Motu Proprio appealing for a Christmas truce. “ It is fair to 
hope and trust,” he said, “ that either spontaneously or by 
mutual accord, Christmas night and Christmas day may be 
a time of peace so that the horror of arms may not drown the 
angelic song of peace that is repeated in all our Churches, and 
that no shedding of fraternal blood may trouble or miserably 
extinguish the heavenly joy of that day.” 

There is no sadder being on earth than the Holy Father, 
who has to watch, helplessly, another gross failure by pro- 
fessing Christians, who both demonstrate and pay the penalty 
of their failure by massacring each other. The spectacle of 
Christmas Day coinciding with an actual state of war between 
“ Christian ” nations, whether the bombs fall on that day or 
they be postponed to the next day, is of all human enormities 
the most degrading. 

GroRGE GL 
December 9th, 1940. ena 
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WHY ENGLAND=*SLCEPT* 


This book of 230 pages is the work of a young magn, still a 
student, the son of the American Ambassador in London. For 
one so young it is a notable performance. It is markedly 
American in certain respects. The cool analytic temper 
follows out its plan with methodical steadiness. There is a 
strenuous adherence to main matters. Style there is none: 
the key neither rises nor falls, the tempo is constant, and no 
emphasis is sought from graces of expression or from the 
exploitation of detail or side-issues. The book reads like a well- 
rehearsed level broadcasting voice. It is curiously mature. 
But American students are in general more mature and 
perhaps more earnest than our own: and an Ambassador’s 
son may be expected to reach political maturity early. 
Beginning from 1933 the book recounts the movement of 
British opinion about Nazi policy year by year, using certain 
uniform evidence, e.g. service estimates, speeches by party 
leaders, extracts from The Times, Economist, etc., references 
by labour leaders. It is a slightly monotonous method, but 
a telling one. Many points are elucidated by references to 


*Why England Slept. By John F. Kennedy. Introduction by Henry R. Luce. 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., New York. Hutchinson, 3s. 6d. 
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corresponding difficulties in American politics or industrial 
organisation. A busy American, desiring “ main heads of 
discourse ” only, would find the book intimate, sincere and 
satisfying ; and any American or Briton would find its free- 
dom from exaggerated or provocative statements both 
welcome and exemplary. Its tone fits well the interpreter’s 
task between America and Britain. 

Mr. Kennedy recurs time and again to a theme of Lord 
Baldwin’s in office—the advantage of dictatorships over 
democracies in decision and promptitude. It is a point for 
America to ponder on as much as for Britain, and he reckons 
the time-lag at two years. The readiness of some partisans 
to make Lord Baldwin sole scapegoat for British delays in re- 
arming is strongly controverted by Mr. Kennedy, who, when 
he comes to deal with Mr. Chamberlain and Munich, insists 
that the umbrella policy was double-barrelled—to take all 
possible steps to preserve peace and to arm adequately as 
well. Lord Baldwin has been much blamed in Britain for his 
settlement of the American debt. His critics seldom realise 
how crucial that visit was as a test of British sincerity and 
realism in finance. Britain had till then been creditor, but 
now appeared in New York as debtor, and the negotiations 
were watched with intentness not entirely benign. The result 
of the negotiations cleared the air between the two countries. 
Mr. Kennedy has done well to defend Lord Baldwin to 
America. If I may suggest a fault, or deficiency, the book 
would have gained by fuller references in the yearly sections 
to Nazi efforts to lull British misgivings and suspicions. The 
study of international affairs has in recent years expanded 
significantly in American colleges and universities. By 
lectures, discussion groups, the use of text-books, vacation 
conferences, etc., interest and sound information have spread 
steadily. Viewed against this studious background Mr. 
Kennedy’s book is a sign of the times and an omen of good. 

Joun Murray. 


A. MOTHER. FiG ERTS sri tes 


There are already a great many books on the crimes and 
atrocities of the Nazis in general. This book tells the story of 
a single victim, one of the noblest the barbarism of the Third 

* A Mother Fights Hitler. By Irmgard Litten. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
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Reich has picked out. It is the story of the torture and death 
of Dr. Hans Litten, told by his mother who fought as courag- 
eously as she fought in vain to rescue her son from the hands 
of Hitler’s henchmen. Hans Litten was a young, highly 
educated lawyer, inspired with the loftiest ideals, who before 
1933 had defended the rights of decent Germans against the 
Nazis in the courts of law. At one of those trials he cross- 
examined Hitler himself and this the “ Fihrer ” never forgave 
him. In the night of the Reichstag fire he was imprisoned and 
then his passing from one concentration camp to the other 
began. During a martyrdom lasting five years he was tortured 
many times to extort from him “ confessions ”’ about details 
of the Nazi trials conducted by him. One of his legs got 
severely injured so that he could never use it again, his jaw- 
bone and teeth were broken, and when not tortured he had to 
scrub the prison staircase, encouraged to do better work by 
the sword-blows of the guards, or was made to creep on all 
fours round the courtyard finally to fall into a latrine. The 
sadistic inspiration of the guards was great, they hated him 
all the more because they could only torture his body and not 
humiliate and crush his spirit. His strong-hearted mother, the 
daughter and wife of renowned university professors, used all 
her high connections to rescue her unhappy son from hell, but 
neither General von Blomberg nor Hindenburg, nor the Crown 
Prince, nor the Minister of Justice Guertner, nor Guertner’s 
A.D.C., nor the Danzig High Commissioner Burckhardt could 
help her; not even an American who transferred money 
abroad for Goering and other high officials and was allowed 
to get one prisoner released for every sum placed. Hitler went 
purple in the face when he heard Litten’s name. Frau Litten, 
by her cleverness and courage, always managed to get appoint- 
ments with Gestapo officials: the dialogues of the mother 
fighting for her son with his hangmen are apt to make our 
blood freeze. Several times she succeeded by extraordinary 
courage in getting them to put a stop to the tortures for a 
time. Hans Litten distributes all he has and gets among his 
unhappy fellow sufferers, he teaches them and has a peda- 
gogical influence over them. They dearly love and respect 
him. Also outside, in the world, they know who he is; the 
bookseller, the fruiterer refuse to take money for the goods 
ordered for him. At the beginning of February his parents 
were informed that he had hanged himself in Dachau—that 
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at least was the official statement. Probably they had driven 
him to suicide by their tortures. The mother is allowed to see 
him a last time, and the scene when she stands before the 
coffin of her beloved son, at her side the murderers who watch 
her intently, will for ever be imprinted in the memory of the 
reader. The effect of the whole book is all the more moving as 
the terrible things reported are told without any pathos, with 
a restrained passion. Profoundly moving is the ending in the 
hall of the crematorium: the mother kneels before the plain 
cross while the organ plays a piece of St. Matthew’s Passion. 
The individual case of Litten shows much more impressively 
than many books on the general situation in Germany what 
Hitlerism is and against what England is fighting when it is 

fighting present-day Germany. 
: J. Lesser. 


»THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 
INS SR ALIN.» 


The work of Professor E. Allison Peers is characteristic of 
its period. It shows the qualities noticed twenty years ago 
by Roger Fry: the return to mysticism, nationalism and 
romanticism, not only in the subjects of study, but in the 
manner of treatment. In his earlier works on Spanish mysti- 
cism there was a tendency to include not only mystics in the 
stricter sense of the word but every purveyor of devotional 
literature ; while (as a reviewer pointed out at the time) the 
number of original mystical ideas they produced was relatively 
small. The work on Spanish nationalism (by which Professor 
Peers is best known to the general public) has a decidedly con- 
troversial quality which renders it inappropriate for dis- 
cussion at the present moment ; while the studies on Spanish 
romanticism, reverting to the method employed for the 
mystics, tends to include not only the writers of the romantic 
period, but every Spanish writer before or since. 

No one could decry the valuable spade-work done by 
Professor Peers and his pupils. This is particularly notable 
in the knowledge it has brought of the Spanish newspapers 
of a hundred years ago. Book after book on Spanish literary 
history has repeated the statement that romanticism in 
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Spain “triumphed ” with the return of the emigrados, and 
by the first performance of plays which by this time are 
either forgotten or only remembered because they became 
libretti for well-known operas of Verdi. As a matter of fact; 
these plays on their first performance had rather a bad press. 
Infinite laborious detail of this kind has been collected, but 
it has hardly been drawn together, and the writing of a real 
but shorter history of the romantic movement in Spain must 
be left until after the present war. Professor Peers in his task 
of classifying and labelling is a butterfly-collector rather than 
a biologist. The more constructive, interpretive work of the 
future will be directed by criticism as well as by cataloguing, 
and the future historian of the romantic movement in Spain 
will also have to free himself from what Juan Valera called 
preocupaciones de escuela. 

Romanticism, which once meant revolution in politics and 
blasphemy in religion, has now become a refuge for the 
traditionalist reader and the timorous schoolmaster, unwilling 
to face the realities of the older Spanish literature or the new ; 
in school examinations in England the Spanish literature of 
the romantic period is given a disproportionate share of 
attention. Spanish romantic writing, when compared with 
that of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries or the medieval 
period, hardly rises above mediocrity. It suffers, too, by 
comparison with the literature of our own times ; for the 
contemporary period—with the novelists who began in 1868, 
the essayists of 1898, and the poets who ended in 1938—will 
some day be considered one of the great periods of Spanish 
literature. This makes it difficult to accept Professor Peers’ 
view that the romantic movement was the climax of the 


literary history of Spain. 
se 2 : J. B. TREND. 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND.* 


It was a happy thought to start a series on current affairs 
with a discussion of the growth of democracy in France and 
England. As the author pertinently remarks the democratic 
ideal lives by being constantly restated in terms of the forces 
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to which it is opposed. Never has it been so necessary to dis- 
cuss the problems of democracy as at present, when it is in 
mortal danger of being extinguished in Europe. Perhaps one 
of the reasons for the failure of democratic governments in 
this fateful year has been the surprising unwillingness or 
inability of its leaders to test the democratic ideal in the light 
of recent events and to adapt it to the requirements of a 
revolutionary situation. 

What does the author mean when he writes in his preface 
that the historical approach is at present more useful than 
the philosophical? Any discussion of political problems 
involves of necessity both approaches, and this book is an 
excellent example how philosophical treatment can be com- 
bined with an exact and unbiased historical analysis. The 
author has managed not only to state the fundamental 
aspects of the democratic ideal—surely, that is political 
philosophy—but he has also given a concise and stimulating 
history of its working in France and England. The fact that 
his conclusions remain valid and convincing, in spite of 
what has happened in France, proves distinctly that the 
democratic ideal is more than a historical accident; it is 
—like the ideal of political justice—an eternal truth. The 
“‘ democratic vision ” will inspire men long after the present 
period of violence and worship of power is over, just as the 
ethic of the Sermon on the Mount has survived a thousand 
years of intolerance and war. 

Deep insight is shown in discussing the relationship between 
the democratic ideal and nationalism. That in France and 
England political unity preceded national unification by at 
least a century, whereas in Germany both problems had to be 
solved simultaneously, is one of the decisive facts of modern 
European history. In his discussion of the difference in the 
governmental system of France and England, the author 
succeeds in bringing out the essential features of democracy 
at work. It is perhaps unfair to expect too much of such a 
short book, but one would have liked a fuller treatment of 
the economic aspects of the problem. It is undoubtedly true 
that the most democratic nation is that which most effectively 
harnesses political power for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity, but it is equally true that the democracies have not 
lived up to this ideal during the last twenty years. Democracy 
demands unity, but this unity is impossible when the class 
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struggle becomes too fierce, as has been the case in France. 
This inability to solve economic problems has nothing to do 
with the democratic ideal, but is largely the fault of the short- 
sightedness of vested interests which need not always be 
those of the capitalist class. The French Republic col- 
lapsed because social disruption frustrated vital defence 
work, but more important still is the fact that there exists in 
France a group of men who prefer Fascism to any form of 
Socialism. The irony of it is that they will lose their property 
all the same. In England this danger, though not completely 
absent, is not very great, firstly because the ruling classes here 
are cleverer than in France and have realised that Fascism 
is only a short cut to a particularly unpleasant form of 
Bolshevism. Moreover, liberty is the priceless heritage of the 
Englishman, a value in itself, whereas in France it was only 
a means to an end, as is shown by the varied constitutional 
history of France during the nineteenth century. Perhaps a 
special volume in this series might be devoted to economic 


democracy. 
R. Aris. 


MILTON AND HIS MODERN CRITICS.* 


Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith is known as a discriminating 
lover of what is finest in English poetry and prose. In the 
present little book he describes and, we think, effectively 
refutes some recent attempts to dislodge Milton from the 
supreme place hitherto awarded him. “It would have 
seemed, but a few years ago, that no reputation was more 
firmly fixed in the heaven of poetry.” Dislike of Milton’s 
theology and politics, of his narrowness, arrogance and 
egotism, had been often felt and expressed, but his verse had 
been considered hors concours. ‘“ By his diction and rhythm,” 
Matthew Arnold had proclaimed, without fear of contradic- 
tion, he was “ the one artist of the highest rank in the great 
style whom we have.”’ Nowthis verdict is contested, and Milton 
is accused of injuring, rather than enriching, our language by 
“ mechanical” versification, the use of recondite words, 
classical idioms and involved syntax, by “ marmoreal stiff- 
ness,” and so forth. His example, says Mr. Herbert Read, 
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“inhibited Keats and destroyed Wordsworth.” Happily, 
both those poets have themselves done homage. to their 
great predecessor, and Dr. Bridges—a master of prosody— 
considered that “‘ the best period of Keats’s writing was when 
he fell under Milton’s influence.’ This quite outweighs a 
momentary reaction expressed by Keats in one letter, of 
which Mr. Middleton Murry makes much capital. Tennyson, 
we know, considered Lycidas a touchstone of appreciation of 
poetry, and he is supported by the eloquent testimony.of 
Mr. Belloc; the latter’s book is, curiously, not mentioned 
by. Mr. Pearsall Smith when referring to. other writers .on 
Milton, such as Sir Herbert Grierson, Dr. ‘Tillyard and Pro- 
fessor Stoll. eee “ed god 

Many of these charges against Milton having been already 
met, it might seem unnecessary to discuss them further, were 
it not for the influence exerted by this group of assailants, 
some of them University lecturers. Our author considers 
that they are followers of Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, at whom he girds at undue length and in somewhat 
petulant vein. Mr. Pound’s lack of scholarship and his out- 
spoken contempt for Milton place his opinions in quite a 
different category from the cultivated and sensitive, if some- 
times puzzling, criticisms of a poet like Mr. Eliot. It would 
appear, however, less likely that the fashion of disparaging 
Milton was set by any one critic than that it is due to the 
general revolt of to-day against fine writing, and polished 
diction. Mr. Pearsall Smith is convinced that this phase will 
pass, and that Milton, as a consummate master of the art 
of words, will come into his own again. 

Some passages in the book are not strictly relevant to its 
title—Bentley’s egregious emendations, for example. As 
to the suggestion that Tennyson was the last Cambridge poet, 
does not the shade of one inheritor of unfulfilled renown still 
haunt Grantchester ? ee 


IRELAND WITHOUT DE VALERA* ~ 


The Irish Free State, set up in accordance with the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty signed on December 5th, 1921, lived a mere 
fifteen years, during the last third of which it underwent a 
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fundamental change until it found its new form in Mr. de 
Valera’s constitution for Eire in 1937. To de Valera and his 
followers the Treaty, with its Oath of Allegiance and the 
setting up of a separate “ Ulster ” State, meant the betrayal 
of their fight for an independent and unified Republic. The 
Free State, having saved itself from continued war with 
Britain, thus faced civil war at home. Its leaders, Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins, who had signed the Treaty, both 
died in August 1922 (the latter having been shot), and it fell 
to their follower Cosgrave to form the Government and save 
the State. The order he set up and maintained for ten years 
lives in O’Sullivan’s book on the Free State and its Senate. 
When he found himself in a minority in 1932 and Mr. de 
Valera took office, Cosgrave’s work collapsed and the new 
Eire took shape. It can easily be understood, therefore, that 
the description of the first ten years in this book is somewhat 
marred by a blind partisanship for the Cosgrave Government, 
while the period of de Valera’s Premiership suffers unduly 
from the author’s strong anti-de Valera bias. 

The volume covers new ground in so far as it gives the story 
of the work done by the Irish Senate, to which O’Sullivan was 
clerk until its dissolution in 1934. There could be no better 
guide through the history of this body and the author can 
claim to have covered his field completely. Its value is 
enhanced by carefully selected quotations from speeches in 
both Houses which throw valuable sidelights on the rugged 
picture of Irish politics. Much material which might other- 
wise be overlooked and remain buried in the records of the 
Senate and Dail debates is given its proper place. The Senate, 
it is true, had little influence on the great decisions in Irish 
life, and this is perhaps the real reason why the author did not 
confine himself to the history of the Upper Chamber and tried, 
instead, to give a general picture of Irish politics. Overlapping 
is thus unavoidable and the author’s one-sided political views 
mar his whole work. He views his world from the angle of a 
jurist, and this hardly makes for an understanding of a 
revolutionary movement—de Valera’s fight was nothing less. 

The most interesting part of the book deals with the last 
three years of the Senate when it was threatened with disso- 
lution. Its Cosgrave majority was slowly transformed into a 
de Valera majority, not without a strenuous fight which 
reached its climax in the rejection of a Bill forbidding political 
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uniforms. It is a fascinating picture to see the ousted Opposi- 
tion strive for a new basis and even accepting, if only tem- 
porarily, the leadership of General O’Duffy and his Blue 
Shirts. De Valera’s superior tactical skill, combined with an 
almost fanatical belief in the righteousness of his cause, foiled 
allsuch attempts. The Free State was slowly transformed into 
Eire. After Mr. Cosgrave’s seventeen amendments to the 
Constitution of 1922 Mr. de Valera introduced its eighteenth 
—the abolition of the Oath. He also abolished the Upper 
Chamber to be free to introduce another Constitution which 
definitely abolished the office of the Governor-General and 
meant the end of the Treaty. The Anglo-Irish agreements of 
April 25th, 1938, set the seal to this work. | 

The book raises many interesting questions and mentions, 
amongst others, that this country offered to give up the 
harbour facilities then enjoyed on the Irish coast if Ireland 
were ready to pay for their upkeep herself. This was in 1928, 
and it was rejected by the Cosgrave Government while de 
Valera accepted it ten years later. 


F. W. Pick. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
IN. ENGLAND.* 


In four stately volumes Mr. W. K. Jordan has reviewed the 
stormy course attending the development of religious tolera- 
tion in England from the beginning of the Reformation to 
the restoration of the monarchy in 1660, a restoration which 
was, in some respects, even more far-reaching than the 
revolution of 1688. For it was in essence a revolution dis- 
guised, after the genuine English fashion, as a restoration. 
Width of knowledge, breadth of view, and depth of insight 
mark the whole work. It is with a sense of dismay that we 
read that the author regards his task as finished, especially 
as he stops short of the ejection of the Puritan ministers on 
the fateful St. Bartholomew’s Day, which meant at least as 
much to our destiny as the fateful one of France. He seems to 
us as if he were a present-day Moses who surveys the land of 
promise from Mount Pisgah, but never enters it. In the vol- 
ume before us he covers the revolutionary period from 1640 
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to 1660. Perhaps for the first time in our history we can refer 
to the existence of public opinion, by which we mean that 
men put forth opinions in which they contemplated the alter- 
ation or the improvement of the institutions under which 
they lived. No doubt More, in his Utopia, may seem to have 
contemplated such changes, but in reality he presented his 
State as largely imaginary. “There were many matters in 
the commonwealth of Nowhere, which I rather wish than hope 
to see adopted in our own.” Mr. Jordan brings out with 
clearness that the statesmen of his concluding period were 
earnestly bent upon actual reform. It constituted the strength 
of the lay thought he shrewdly characterises. He far too 
shortly dwells on the qualities of this strength in the opening 
of his valuable volume, and we have to gather implicitly what 
he is so well fitted to tell us explicitly. 

From generalities we come to particulars in the lucid 
survey of the Latitudinarians and the Moderates; the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, a great school of thought which even yet 
has not fully come into its own, greatly to the loss of our 
country; the Rationalists and the Sceptics; the Erastians ; 
the rank and file, who were inarticulate and yet turned the 
current of thought, or rather the adoption of thought, now 
this-way and now that; the Anglican moderates and ex- 
tremists; and last of all Roman Catholic thought and the share 
it took, by way of repulsion as well as attraction, in the 
retardation and growth of religious toleration. So long as the 
Roman Catholic was looked upon as a member of a foreign 
power, so long was it impossible to grant him religious tolera- 
tion. The dominant feeling of those days was that the gravest 
heresy of the Roman Church was the claim of the Papacy to 
hold a political supremacy over all princes and potentates. 
- Its erroneous doctrines, its corrupt practices, were but as dust 
in the balance, compared with its claim to use the deposing 
power. If the reader scans any pamphlet in defence of royal 
rights in the seventeenth century, he is sure to find a reference 
to the Pope or the great Cardinal Bellarmine. Sober political 
philosophers dreaded the power of Rome almost as much as 
did the people. Filmer opens his Patriarcha with an elaborate 
attack on Bellarmine’s position. We might maintain that 
James II lost his throne because he believed in the Hobbesian 
conception of sovereignty, yet he might have pondered with 
advantage the section of Leviathan which treats of the 
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Kingdom of Darkness, signifying thereby the Roman Catholic 
Church. While Mr. Jordan concerns himself mainly with his 
own particular problem, he cannot do so without illuminating 
the twenty years from 1640 to 1660. In the treatment, for 
instance, of the Erastians he has ample accounts of such well- 
known figures as Prynne, Harrington and Hobbes. A much 
lesser man, Henry Parker, acquires not a little significance in 
these pages. What is true of Parker is also true of many 
others who, directly and indirectly, helped forward one of the 
greatest benefits ever conferred upon the human race, the 
benefit of religious toleration. slog 
Rospert H. Murray. 


ROMAN PORTRAITS.* 


Every child likes looking at picture-books. So do also 
“ srown-ups ” and this taste was catered for by continental, 
especially German and Austrian, publishers who produced 
innumerable series of such “ picture-books ” for the adults, 
more particularly on art. The result of these activities was 
a growing interest of the wider masses of the public in artistic 
creation, closely related it is true with a growth of narrow 
nationalism. But there is no reason why such cultural 
activities could not be developed for their own sake in a 
purely educational manner. The enjoyment to be obtained 
from the study of works of art is a personal one, and bound to 
increase with more prolonged study. The Phaidon Press, at 
first in Vienna, and now with Allen & Unwin, London, have 
given a valuable lead in this direction for this country. Their 
latest work, Roman Portraits, combines a short introduction 
by L. Goldscheider with a collection of beautiful plates by 
J. Schneider-Lengyel. These portrait plates show a collection 
of interesting male and female heads, not all of them 
representing members of the imperial families, but the peoples 
of Rome, and of the Roman Empire. Some of the heads are 
of a Mediterranean physical type, others look like Slavs and 
Teutons, and others still like Jews. They throw a queer light 
on the racial doctrine which Mussolini follows now under 
Nazi influence, especially as some of the portraits are highly 
naturalistic. Although some of the heads are represented 
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with-artificial lighting effects and presented in a modernistic 
and “ interesting ” way, most of them are admirably rendered 
and shown in a direct and appropriate manner, without 
hiding later additions and mutilations. Some family portraits 
throw an important light on the Roman family, its high 
position of women and its civic pride, whilst the last plates 
give a good representation of the transition from Roman 
antiquity to Early Christian culture. 

__ The reasonable price of the publication should assure it a 
wide reading public. A useful index and a short but well- 
selected bibliography add to its importance to people 
interested in more serious studies. As a last word to the 
courageous publishers and authors one would like to exclaim 
with the ancient Romans: “ Vivant Sequentes.” 

H. RosEnav. 


MEXICO. 


Professor Trend’s Mexico* provides a mass of information 
in a very readable form. Loving Spain, her people, her 
language and her literature, he was prepared to like the great 
country which has welcomed so many of the Republicans 
for whom there is no place under Franco’s reactionary rule. 
He is convinced that the Spanish Republic deserved to live, 
and he believes that democracy will return in due course, 
perhaps with better luck and better leadership. His references 
to President Cardenas are so favourable that the reader 
wishes for more information about that remarkable man. 
The Government, he declares, is not Red, as some people 
believe. It has no connection with Soviet Russia. It is neither 
Communist, nor Fascist, nor dictatorial. “ It is Trade Union 
and Liberal-Socialist, supported mainly by the unions and 
also by the army.” The Opposition, we are told, is not merely 
tolerated but is lively and active. Cardenas has been bitterly 
attacked for his policy in regard to the oil companies and the 
Church, but Professor Trend thinks that in both cases he has 
tried to defend the interests of the masses against oppressive 
monopolies. The chapters on language will appeal to philo- 
logists, but the account of the scenery, the climate, the trees, 
the flowers and the society is of interest to all. Photos of archi- 
tecture and design suggest that the Mexican taste, like that of 
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Spain, is for the florid. The chapter on the Mayas and their 
famous remains is particularly interesting. Many people 
think of Mexico as a semi-savage state ruled by corrupt half- 
caste political adventurers. The picture painted in these 
pages is very different. The country has mineral resources in 
plenty, but it has suffered from misgovernment for generations 
and there is still terrible poverty. But it is growing rapidly 
in education and prosperity, and its close cultural links with 
Spain are a great asset. The author informs us that he had to 
publish the book in an incomplete form. Perhaps he will re- 
issue it when the war is over, filling in the gaps with a fuller 
description of the institutions, the problems and the leaders 
of a state which seems likely to play a part of increasing 
importance in the life of the American Continent. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


We are familiar with various glorifications or condemnations of 
Macchiavellism. The author of this book* undertakes to examine the 
thoughts of Macchiavelli once more in a matter of fact and unprejudiced 
way, and holds that this can best be done by trying to understand the 
Italian thinker and statesman as a child of his time, which was not so 
modern as many still believe. Neither is Macchiavelli to be regarded as 
a modern man. He, like his age, impersonates a transition from 
medieval dogma and doctrine to modern inductive thought based on 
experience. The dogma which ruled the thinking of the Renaissance 
and of Macchiavelli is that of antiquity as an absolute model, whereas 
Macchiavelli thinks only of republican Rome. Almost servile is his 
superstitious belief in ancient Roman history from which he tries to 
abstract counsels for his time and political life in general, for the 
political methods of ancient Rome seemed to him to be universally 
valid and applicable. Also his belief in the fundamental wickedness of 
man is taken from antique literature. He is convinced that, as human 
nature is always alike (namely wicked), history is always repeating 
itself, and that we ought to learn from history which is nothing but a 
storehouse of examples to him. So he believed he could condense his 
thoughts on politics into a science, not as the first of his contemporaries, 
but more determinedly than they, whilst for instance Guicciardini 
regards politics more as an art and thinks much more freely, in a more 
“modern” way, than Macchiavelli. Sometimes, also, Macchiavelli 
delivers himself from his dogma, but only for moments, as when he 
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says that good politics are a matter of adaptation to local circum- 
stances ; but he does not see that such a sentence overthrows his dogma 
and soon relapses into his doctrinairism and over and over again assures 
us that if we only imitate the ancient peoples we shall be all right. 
Despite this—as the author who wants to do him full justice shows us— 
Macchiavelli’s utterances are often the result of deep historical analysis. 
Many seem to be written for modern dictators, but others are also 
acceptable to decent politicians. What often seems cynical in them is a 
certain matter-of-factness which does not allow itself to be deterred 
from extreme conclusions by the objection that this or that is inhuman. 
He quietly states: if you want to attain this or that, you must act 
thus and thus, this is the way of the (fundamentally wicked) world. 
Sometimes he, too, has moral scruples, but very seldom. What there is 
in him of doctrinairism springs, as the author thinks, from his having 
been more a thinker than a man of action and a true realist. 
J. Lesszr. 
* * * * * 

Holiday expeditions are pleasant to recall, especially when they are 
linked by the pursuit of some interest, such as the medieval studies in 
Miss M. D. Anderson’s Design for a Fourney.* And, in these days when 
they are sadly imperilled, it is good to record the beauties of our 
country churches and historic buildings, as the descriptions and, even 
more, the exquisite illustrations in this book do. But its title and the 
map on the cover are somewhat misleading, as no consecutive journey 
is planned. The shorter essays would read better as separate articles 
in a weekly Review. The author is evidently well versed in history, 
legend and symbolism and has collected much curious and out-of-the- 
way information, as on the elephants and the sciapod in carving, or, 
in greater detail, the musical instruments of the ‘‘ Angelic Orchestras.” 
But the effect of the book as a whole is, frankly, slight and discursive. 
For instance, on one page the legend of Edward the Confessor’s ring is 
related ; on another, two sentences are bestowed on the great Church 
at Ludlow, without mention of the fact that one of its windows illus- 
trates that legend. (Do readers really need to be told the meaning of 
“‘ Confessor,” or the derivation of “ tawdry ” ? Or about the trout for 
breakfast ?) One of the Alard monuments, with its wealth of associa- 
tions, is merely “ a tomb at Winchelsea.” The description of the remote, 
little-known churches of the Black Mountain district will be read with 


special interest. 
* * * * *% 

The main merit of Mr. Mansergh’s thoughtful piece of work is that it 
connects the history of Ireland with that of Europe as well as of 
England, and by his skilful use of the comparative method he provides 
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us with light and leading upon its fate from 1840 to 1921. Its main 
demerit arises from the fact that in the compass of 261 pages he presents 
a commentary on Anglo-Irish relations and on the political forces oper- 
ating in Ireland during eighty-one critical years. May we commend 
to his notice the grave period from 1815 to 1848? If he thinks that the 
first date is too early, perhaps he is right, but we are convinced that 
there is urgent need of an elaborate study of the decade from 1838 to 
1848, including as it does the year of the Famine, which transformed 
the country, and the year of revolutions when there was a Young 
Ireland party strongly at work. The newest and freshest chapter is that 
which examines the attitude of Cavour and Mazzini to the question of 
Irish independence, though their names do not occur in the index, 
which is scarcely worthy of the book. Mr. Mansergh frankly sets before 
us the view of Cavour that the repeal of the Union would exercise 
disastrous effects on Irish interests, though as a lover of toleration the 
great Italian regarded the non-emancipation of the Roman Catholic 
population at the time of the Union with extreme disfavour. The 
conscience of George III is answerable for much in English history and 
almost as much in Irish. 

Practically the only other place in his book where the author takes 
up the European standpoint is his careful consideration of the attitude 
of Karl Marx to Anglo-Irish politics. Marx, however, regarded the 
Irish problem more from the point of view of the use of Ireland in 
overthrowing the capitalists of the sister country than from that of 
the Irish themselves. ‘‘ Every one of the movements of the English 
proletariat,” he considered, “is crippled by the disunion with the 
Irish, who form a very important section of the working class in 
England.” In a word, the Irish were a means to an end, but emphati- 
cally not an end. The rest of the book reminds us of the view of Lord 
Rosebery that the Irish question has never passed into history because 
it has never passed out of present-day politics. 

Rosert H. Murray. 


